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LX. The Scenery, ANTIQUITIES, 
‘and. BroGraPuy of SourTuH 
Wates, from Materials colleéted 
during two Excurfions in the Year 
1803. By Benj. HEATH MALKIN, 
Ef. M.A. F.R.S. Embellifbed with 
Views, drawn on the Spot, and en- 
graved by LAPORTE ; and a Map 
of the Country. Longman and Rees. 

Quarto, 364 pages. 
7S ingenious and elaborate 

work is divided into thirty- 
eight chapters, containing much in- 
terefting information refpe&ting the 
preening. Our firft {pecimen thall 
e the account of the famous New 
Bridge, built by a common mafon. 

** The defcent on the northern fide 
of Llantrifent opens to the view a 
country, where the effects of cultiva- 
tion are lefs generally vifible, and the 
lefs eupeled vale: partakes the cha- 
raéter of the hilly {cenery by which it 
is furrounded. On paifing the cleft 
in which the town ftands, the change 
in the face of nature is very ftriking, 
and the contraft of characler between 
a mountain valley and that which you 
have juft lett, rarely imprefles itfelf 
more ftrongly on x & mind, From 
this eminence Caftella, a feat belong- 
ing to the family of Trahaern, is feen 
to much advantage, and forms, by 
jts cultivated and inhabited appear- 
ance, a gay and brilliant fpot in a 
Jandfcape, whofe prevailing ftyle is 
grand and fombre. It was once, as 
the name denotes, a fortified place; 
but what bloody fcenes have been act- 
ed there, it has not been my fortune 
to dilcover. Perhaps, its retirement 
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within the hills has involved it in a 
peaceful and happy fecurity. 

‘* At the bottom of the long de- 
fcent, the road on the right leads to 
Yr Evel [ffla, and acrofs the Taff to 
Caerphilly Caftle; but the road. to 
New Bridge carries you ftraight. for- 
ward up a hill, higher than that you 
have juft defcended, and places you 
at once in the unfrequented wilds, 
which compofe the interior of Gla~ 
morganfhire. For about three miles, 
nothing can be conceived move dreary 
than this almoft impaffable road ; and 
it may not be unfeafonable to inform 
the traveller, that it is impracticable 
to pafs this way in a covered car~ 
riage, but with four horfes, and then 
at confiderable ritk to the vehicle, 
At very great inconvenience, and 
with every fenfation the reverfe of 
plealure, is this broad and high ridge 
crofled over, where the effects of cul- 
tivation, fo miferably difproportioned 
to the toil, imprefs a gloom beyond 
that of aétual barrennefs, without 
poffeiling the fublimity of naked na, 
ture, to raife and in{fpire the imagine 
ation. But the change, on reaching 
the brow of a.very fteep hill, a mile 
in length, is inftantaneous and delights 
ful.. The vale of Taff difplays icielf 
at once, in the very {pot where its 
artificial and natural beauties are moft 
eminently combined. The confluence 
of the Taff and Rontha Vawr, each 
rolling impetuoufly ovey its bed of 
rocks; the brawling. of {maller and 
nearer rills, whole waters are unfeen, . 
but the found of their fall diftinét ; 
the amphitheatre, of hills, of which. 
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two, the boldeft and moft grand, 
feem to defend the paffes of the Taff, 
and to be connected by that fupen- 
dous bridge, viewed from this fpot in 
all the triumphs of its art; the luxu- 
riance of the hanging woods diverti- 
fied by projeéting mafles of rock, that 
relieve the eye from the fatiety of 
rictinefs ; the hills whicklr clofe in up- 
on the river above and below this 
widelt part of the vale; all thefe cir- 
cumftances, rufhing at once upon the 
fight, after a long Lent of drearinefs, 
combine to make up as pleafurable a 
fcene, as the traveller can with, to 
recompence his labour. The effect of 
the bridge is much more fenfibly felt, 
if it is firft feen from this eminence, 
than if your approach is from the 
Cardiff road ; and I mufi take occa- 
fion here te obferve, that the vale of 
Taff is viewed to more advantage, by 
taking the turnpike road from New 
Bridge to Cardiff or Llandaff, than 
by coming up from either of thofe 
placts: The appearance of the bridge 
from the hill on the Llantrifent road 
has generally been likened to that of a 
rainbow, from the lightnefs, width, 
and elevation, of the arch, Without 
weighing the exaftnefs of a fimile, I 
may fafely fay that the effe&t of fuch 
a ftrusture, in fuch a pofition be- 
tween two rocky but well-wooded 
crags, with a confiderable reach of 
the river and valley feen through the 
Jofty arch, affords an inftance {carcely 
to be parall:led, of art happily intro. 
duced among{t the wildett fcenes of 
nature. It is a queftion theretore to 
be afked, what eminent arti(t, whether 
from our own or fome foreign aca- 
demy, furnifhed this extraordinary 
defign. But as the circumftances of 
this Welch bridge-builder were to- 
tally different from thofe, in which fo 
celebrated a work might be fuppofed 
to have been undertaken, I conceive 
that it will be adding fomething to 
the ftock of interefting biography, if I 
fupply the deficiency of former pub- 
lications, by the following account, 
drawn up from the communications of 
his fon, David Edwards, with which I 
was favoured at his own houfe, in the 
month of O&ober, 1803. 

6¢ William Edwards was the fon of 
a farmer, who had two other fons and 
a daughter. The family lived in the 
parith of Egiwyfilan, in the county of 
Glamorgan, very near the {pot which 
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was hereafter to be the foundation of 
its celebrity, William Edwards was 
born in the year 1719. His father 
died when he was only two years old. 
He was the youngeft fon. He, with 
his other two brothers and fifter, lived 
with their mother on the farm, till he 
was about fixteen or eighteen years of 
age. When he had reached his fifteenth 


year, he frequently repaired the walls, . 


or ftone fences, of the farm. Ever 
traveller, who is acquainted with 
Wales, muft have remarked, that fuch 
fences are common in the mountain 
diftri&. He was obferved to perform 
his work in a ftyle uncommonly neat 
and firm, and with an expedition fur- 
paffing that of moit others. Some 
friends, obferving this, advifed the 
elder brother to encourage him in this 
employment, not only on their own 
farm, but in the fervice of any neigh- 
bours, who might with to engage 
him. William readily affented to this 
propofal,and worked almoft continually 
at wall- building, for which his talents 
were in eager requeft. He added his 
earnings regularly to the common 
ftock ot his mother and brothers, who 
carried on the bufinefs of the farm. 
The fences in this part of the country 
are called in technical phrafeology 
dry walls, from the circumftance of 
their being conftrudted without any 
mortar. Some time after he had 
exercifed his ingenuity in this way, 
fome mafons, regularly brought up 
to the trade, came to the neighbours 
hood for the purpofe of ere&ting a thed 
for fhoeing horfes, at a fmith’s and 
farrier’s thop. William Edwards 
admired the neatnefs with which they 
conftruéted the pillars, and other parts 
of the fhed, and felt an anxious with 
fer the ability to do the fame. He 
often left his work, and came toa 
field oppofite the fmith’s hop, where 
the mations were employed. He ob. 
ferved that with the common mafon's 
hammer of the country, one end of 
which is alfo an axe, they were able 
to drefs their ftones very neatly ; and 
this led him to the difcovery, that the 
principal reafon why he could not do 
the fame, arofe from his hammer not 
being fteeled. He made all poffible 
hafte, therefore, to procure from a 
finith fome hammers better fuited to 
his purpofe, fuch as he obierved thefe 
mafons to ule; and found that with 
them he could execute his dry-walling 
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much better, and with a neatnefs far 
beyond what he had before been able 
to accomplith. Being thus furnithed 
with proper tools, and having ac- 
quired a degree of dexterity in the ule 
of them, he alpired to a higher rank 
in his profeffion; and from a dry- 
wall builder, hoped to become a 
builder of houfes. Soon afterwards, 
he undertook to build a little work- 
fhop for a neighbour; and gained 
great applaufe for the propriety with 
which he pertormed h.s contra&. A 
very thort period had clapfed, before 
he was employed to ereét a mill in 
his own parifh; and it was in the 
prolecution of this building, that he 
frit became acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of an arch. When this mill 
was finifhed, it did not merely meet 
with cold approbation, but was ad- 
mired by all approved judges as an 
excellent piece of mafonry. He was 
now confidered as the bett workman 
in that part of the country. Em 
plorment was thruft upon him on 
etter grounds than Malvolio’s great- 
nefs ; and as ‘kill and fidelity are 
indifpentably requifite in a bufinefs, 
which requires the evidence of time 
and experience to deteét faults, not 
then to be remedied, application was 
generally made to William Edwards, 
by thole who withed to avoid difap- 
pointment and altercation. In 1746, 
he undertook to build a new bridge 
over the river Taff, at the fpot, the 
ingularties of which have introduced 
him to our attention. This he exe- 
cuted in a ftyle fuperior to any thing 
of the kind in this, or indeed any 
other part of Wales, for neat- 
neis of workmanfhip and elegance of 
defign. It confifted of three arches, 
elegantly light in their conftruétion. 
‘The hewn ttones were excellently well 
dreffed, and clofely jointed. It was 
admired by all who faw it. But this 
river runs through a very deep vale, 
that is more than ufually woody, and 
crowded about with mountain’. It 
is allo to be confidered, that many 
other rivers of no mean capacity, as 
the Crue, the Bargoed Taff, and the 
Cunno, befides almof numberleis 
brooks that run through long, deep, 
and well-wooded vales or glens, fall 
into the Taff in its progrefs. The 
defcents into thefe vales from the 
mountains being in general very fteep, 
the water in long and heavy rains 
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collects into thefe rivers with great 
rapidity and force; railing floods that 
in their defcriptions would appear ab- 
folutely incredible to the inhabitants 
of open and flat countries, where the 
rivers are neither fo precipitate in 
their courfes and proje&tions, nor 
have fuch hills on each fide to {well 
them with their torrents. Such a 
flood unfortunately occurred after 
the completion of this undertaking, 
which tore up the largeft trees by the 
roots, and carried them down. the 
river to the bridge, where the arches 
were not fufficiently wide to admit of 
their paflage. Here therefore they 
were detained. Bruthwood, weeds 
hay, ftraw, and whatever lay in the 
way of the flood, came down, and 
colle&ted about the branches of the 
trees, that ftuck faft in the arches, 
and choaked the free current of the 
water. In confequence of this ob- 
ftrugtion to the flood, a thick and 
ftrong dam, as it were, was thus 
formed. The aggregate of fo many 
colle&ted ftreams, being unable to get 
any turther, rofe here to a prodigious 
height, and with the force of its pref- 
fure carried the bridge entirely away 
before it. William Edwards had 
given the moft ample fecurity, both 
in his own perfon and the fureties of 
refpestable friends, for the ftability of 
the bridge during the {pace of feven 
years. Of courle he was obliged to 
erect another; and he proceeded on 
his duty with all poffible fpeed. The 
bridge had only ftood about two years 
and a half. The fecond bridge was 
of one arch, for the purpofe of admit- 
ting freely under it whatever incum- 
brances the floods might bring down. 
The fpan or chord of this arch was 
one hundred and forty feet ; its alti- 
tude thirty-five feet; the fegment of 
a circle whofe diameter was one hun- 
dred and feventy feet. The arch 
was finithed, but the parapets not yet 
erected, when fuch was the preflure 
of the unavoidable ponderous work 
over the haunches, that it {prung up 
in the middle, and the key-ftones 
were forced out. This was a fevere 
blow to a man, who had hitherto met 
with nothing hut misfortune in an 
enterprize, which was to eftablith or 
ruin him in his profefion. William 
Edwards, however, poffefled a courage 
which did not eafily forfake him, fo 
that he was not greatly dilconcerted, 
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He engaged in it the third time ; and 
by means of three cylindrical holes 
through the work over the haunches, 
fo reluced the weight over them, that 
there was no longer any danger from 
it. Thefe holes or cylinders rife 
above each other, afcending in the 
order of the arch, three at each 
end, or over each of the haunches. 
The diameter of the loweft is nine 
feet; of the fecond, fix feet ; and of 
the uppermoft, three feet. They 
give the bridge an air of uncommon 
elegance. The fecond bridge fell in 
1751. The third, which has ftood 
ever fince, was completed in 1755. 
It is generally fuppofed, that William 
Edwards experienced the liberality of 
fome gentlemen in the county, which 
was increated by the gratuities of 
others, who came from many parts of 
the kingdom to fee the bridge and its 
builder: but of this we have no clear 
or certain accounts; nor do his family 
know that he was ever indebted for 
any -molument but to his own induf- 
try and abilities. 

“« Hitherto the Rialto was efteemed 
the largeft arch in Europe, if not in 
the world. Its fpan or chord was 
ninety-eight feet. But New Bridge 
is forty-two feet wider ; and was till 
lately, if it is not ftill fo, and I am 
not aware that its claim to this dif- 
tin&tion is invalidated, the largett 
arch in the world, of which we have 
any authentic account. The fame of | 
this bridge introduced William Ed- 
wards to public notice; and he was 
einployed to build many other bridges 
in South Wales. One of the next 
bridges that he conftruéted was Utk 
Bridge, over the river Uik, at the 
town of Uk in Monmouthfhire. It 
was a large and handfome work. He 
afterwards built the following bridges, 
in the order of fucceffion which is here 
afligned them. A bridge of three 
arches over the river Tawy; Pont ar 
‘Tawy, over the fame river, about ten 
miles above the town of Swanfea. This 
was of one arch, its chord eighty 
feet, with one cylinder over the 
haunches. Bettws Bridge in Caer- 
marthenfhire, confifting of one arch, 
forty-five feet inthe fpan, Llandovery, 
Bridge in the fame county, confitting 
of one arch, eighty-four feet in the 
fpan, with one cylinder over the 
haunches. Wychbree Bridge, over 
the river Tawy, about two miles 
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above Morrifton: this has one archy 
ninety-five feet in fpan, twenty feet 
in altitude, with two cylinders over 
each of the haunches to relieve them. 
He built Aberavon Bridge in Gla- 
morganfhire, confifting of one archy 
feventy feet in fpan, fifteen feet in al+ 
titude, but without cylinders. He 
likewife built Glafbury Bridge, near 
Hay, in Breknockthire, over the river 
Wye: it confifts of five arches, and is 
alight, elegant bridge. The arches 
are fall fegments of large circles 
on high piers, as beft adapted to 
facilitate the paflage of floods un- 
der the bridge, and travellers over 
it: 

*¢ William Edwards devifed very 
important improvements in the art of 
bridge-building. His firft bridges of 
one arch he found to be too high, fo 
as to be difficult for carriages, and 
even horfes, to pafs over, The fteeps 
at each end of New Bridge in parti- 
cular are very inconvenient, from the 
largenefs and altitude of the arch. 
This peculiarity, it is true, adds 
much to its perfpective effe&t as a part 
of the landfeape; but the fober mar- 
ket-traveller is not recompenfed for 
the toil of afcending and defcending 
an artificial mountain, by the compa- 
rifon of a rainbow and the raptures of 
adraughtfman. He avoided this de- 
fe&t in his fubfequent works; but it 
was by a cautious gradation that ke 
attempted to correct his early and 
erroneous principles, and to confult 
the eafe of the public, at the fame 
time that he furmounted the greateft 
difficulties of his occupation. At 
length he difeovered, not by reading, 
converfation, or any other mode ot 
extrinfic inftruétion, but by dint of 
his own genius matured in the fchool 
of experience, that where the abut- 
ments are fecure from the danger of 
giving way, arches of much lefs feg- 
ments, and of far Jefs altitude, than 
general opmion had hitherto required, 
are perfectly fecure, and render the 
bridges much eafier for carriages to 
pafs over, and in every refpeét adapt 
them better to the purpofes of a ready 
and free communication. Impreffed 
with the importance of thole rules, 
by which he had affiduoufly perfected 
his own practice, he was in the habit 
of cuathuiog his own branch of ar- 
chiteéture as reducible to three great 
requifites ; durability; the freedom 
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‘of the water flowing under; and the 


eafe of the traffic pailing over. Thefe 
are certainly maxims of peculiar im- 
portance in bridges of one arch, which 
are not only the beft adapted to fitu- 
ations, where tremendous floods oc- 
cur, but in many cafes are the only 
bridges fecurely praéticable in moun- 
tain vallies. 

“© The literary. knowledge of Wil- 
liam Edwards was at firft confined to 
the Welth language, which he could 
read and write from early youth. He 
was fuppofed to be rather obftinate 
when a boy; an imputation which 
a refts on genius, that fees 

yond the {cope of thofe by whom it 
is controlled, His own account of 
this alleged temper was, that he al- 
ways. confidered whether any thing 
that was propofed to him, or any 
principle that he was required to aét 
upon, cpincided with his own ideas 
of reétitude. If he found that it did, 
he firmly perfifted in it. His general 
character was that of uncommon refo- 
lution and inflexibility. He was very 
wild, as it is commonly reported of 
him, till about eighteen years of age. 
After that period, he became very 
fteady and fedate. A neighbou in- 
ftruéted him a little in arithmetic. 
About the age of twenty or twenty- 
one, he undertook the building of a 
large iron forge at Cardiff, and Fodged 
with a perfon named Walter Roffer, a 
baker, and blind. This man taught 
Englih reading. William Edwards 
was alive to every opportunity of im- 
provement, and rapidly acquired what 
he eagerly purfued. He feems, in- 
deed, to have pofieffed a mind, that 
could not eifily be ftopped in its pro- 
grefs. To the two languages, how- 
ever, his attainments in literature 
were confined; but their application 
to the various branches of ftudy in 
whica he was engaged, afforded con- 
ftant exercife even to his induftry and 
fpirit of inquiry. After he had per- 
formed his engagement at Cardiff, he 
built many good houfes, with feveral 
forges and {melting houfes, and was 
for many years employed at works of 
this nature by John Morris, of Claie- 
mont, Efq. 

** Caerphilly Caftle is in his native 
parih. He has often been heard to 
fay, that he would ‘frequently vitit 
that celebrated ruin, and ftudy the 
principles of its excellent maionry, 
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with all its various peculiaries, ap- 
pearing in thoie venerable remains. 
He conficered himfelt to have derived 
more important knowledge from this, 
than from any other circumitance, 
Indeed, his principles were formed on 
thofe of the Caerphilly Caftle mafon- 
ry. He was, what may with fufficient 
propriety be termed, a mafon of the 
ancient caftle, or Gothic fchool. His 
manner of hewing and drefling his 
ftones was exactly that of the old caftle 
mafons. He put them together ina 
ftyle of clofenefs, neatnefs, and firm- 
nefs, that is never feen but in thofe 
ancient, and, as far as we know, ever- 
lafting edifices. His fon is perhaps 
the only workman remaining, who on 
any occafion practiles the ancient 
mafonry: and in the modern he is 
equally a proficient. 

«¢ The full complement of bufinefs, 
which ulually attends a high reputa- 
tion in any line, might be fuppofed 
to have engrofled ail the time and 
thoughts of a felf-taught man. But 
William Edwards united with his 
trade the occupation of a farmer dur~ 
ing the whole of his life. Nor was 
Sunday, though a fabbath, a day of 
reft to him ; for then he had clerical 
funétions to exercile. In his religious 
fentiments he was a diflenter, of the 
denomination ftyled Independents. 
About 1750, he was regularly or. 
dained according to the ulage of the 
fe& of which he was a member ; and 
about the fame time was chofen mi- 
nifter of the congregation meeting at 
a chapel in his native parifh, where he 
officiated for forty years, and till he 
died. He was a Calvinift, but of a 
very liberal defcription: indeed, he 
carried his charity fo far, that many 
perfons fulpected he had changed his 
Opinions, and for that reafon fpoke 
very unhandfomely of him. For a 
length of time, during the lat years 
ot his miniftry, he always avoided in 
his difcourfes thole points of doétrine 
that were more peculiarly in dilpute 
between the Calvinifts and other par- 
ties. He frequently repeated and 
enforced a maxim, well worthy the 
adoption of the moit enlightened and 
eminent divines: that the love of 
God and of our neighbour is the ulti- 
mate end of all religions, which 
having attained, their pofleffors had 
arrived at their obje&; and that it is 
againit the fpirit of Cliiltianity to 
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fuppofe, that among all parties, be 
they what they may, there are not 
many who have indi{putably obtained 
this diftinguifhing charaferiftic. Few 
among his party were confidered to be 
fo edifying in their difcourtes as he 
was; and this fpecimen has a ftrong 
tendency to accredit the opinion: but 
fentiments of fuch liberality and mo- 
deration muft have been fulpected of 
trenching a little on the foundnefs of 
his Calvinifm. Another principle of 
his evinced that his judgment was 
equal to his candowr, He always 
declared it to be the duty of a religi- 
ous focigty, to fupport their minilter 
decently; and for this reafon he took 
from his congregation the ftipulated 
falary, thongh he never converted a 
fingle farthing of it to his own ule, but 
diftributed the whole among the poor 
members of the church, and even 
added very confiderably to this largefs 
from his own perfona] property. He 
very wifely alleged, that though a 
lucrative bufine(s would have allowed 
him to officiate gratuitoufly, his fuc— 
ceflor might be differently circum- 
ftanced 5 and the people, relieved from 
a burden for a time, would look with 
an evil eye on an inftructor, who had 
it not in his power to exhibit fimilar 
Gifintereitednefs. So judicious a mix- 
ture of prudence and generofity might 
furnith a leffon to certain undifcrimi- 
nating enthufiafts, who brand with 
the opprobious name of hire thofe 
fair emoluments, from which refpec- 
table abilities, however or wherever 
employed, are entitled to derive eafe 
and competence. From thefe authen- 
tic notices it will fufficiently appear, 
that thofe who have termed him far- 
caftically, or by way of ridicule, a 
methodift preacher, have egregioufly 
mifreprefented him. He never offici- 
ated at any of the methodift meetings. 
He frequently preached at the diffent- 
ing mecting-houle of the Rev. Lewis 
Rees, father of Dr. Abraham Rees, 
the editor of the New Encyclopedia. 
This mneeting-houfe was fituated near 
Morrifton, the building of which he 
faperintended. Many of his difcourics 
were taken down in fhort hand by 
William Jones, clerk to Mr. Padley 
ot Swantea. They were always de~ 
livered in Welfh. It may well be 
fupposed that he detefted an intolerant 
or perfecuting {pirit, and always 
reprobated the rancour of too many 


diflenters towards the eftablithed 
church. He was well refpe&ted by 
the moft intelligent and liberal of all 
fe&ts and parties, and died, very 
much lamented by all who knew him, 
in the year 1789, and in the feventieih 
year of his age, in his native parifh of 
Egiwylilan, where he lies buried in 
the churchyard. He had fix children: 
four fons and two daughters. Thomas, 
David, and Edward, were brought up 
to their father’s trade ; William was 
fhot at Gibraltar in the American 
war. 

‘* His fon David is likewife very 
{kilful in bridge-building, the princi- 
ples of which he learnt by working 
with his father. Among many cthers, 
he built in Caermartnenhhire, Llandilo 
Bridge, of three very light, elegant, 
and large arches, over the river 
Towy, 4 miles above the town of 
Caermarthen ; Edwinsford Bridge 
over the river Cothy; Pontloyrig 


‘over the siver Taw, that divides tie 


counties of Caermarthen and Pem- 
broke; Bedwas Bridge over the Rem. 
ny, between the counties of Glamor- 
gan and Monmouth ; and, laft of all, 
Newport Bridge, over the Usk in 
Monmouthfhire: and this, it we 
confider the impediments with which 
he had to ftruggle here, muft be al- 
Jowed to have heen a very arduoug 
undertaking. The difficulty of mak- 
ing good foundations, together with 
the hazards attending Welfh mountain 
floods from the land, and the furious 
Severn tides from the Brifto) Channel, 
might have deterred a lets enterprifing 
artilt; but he furmounted every ob- 
ftacle, and completed it in 1801. It 
confitts of five arches, fupported hy 
high piers. The central arch is 
feventy feet in the fpan, and twenty 
two feet and a half high from the bafe 
or chord of the arch, The other 
arches are each fixty-two feet in the 
fpan, and twenty-two feet in altitude, 
The piersare fourteen feet wide at the 
{pringing of the arches. The height 
from low-water mark to the top of 
the parapet, is fifty-leven feet. It ig 
a very ornamental, magnificent, [ci-+ 
entific, and conveniently conftracted 
bridge. 

‘© Mr. David Edwards lives at 
frefent in Glamorganhhire, in a good 
farm of about five hundred pounds 
per annum. He is very much refpected 
in his neighbourhood, fimple in his 
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manners, hofpitable in his houfe, and 
very intelligent in his profeffion. His 
fon William, brought up to the 
trade, is a very fkilful mafon, and 
particularly fo in all kinds of bridge 
and water works. He now fuper- 
intends many of the locks and bridges 
of the Kennet and Avon navigation 
from London to Briftol : but his father 
is not informed whether he has yet 
entered into a contract for the re- 
building of Caerleon Bridge in Mon- 
mouthfhire. The prefent is an un- 
common inftance of the fame talte and 
talents pervading a family for three 
generations. Bridge-building and 
tarming feem deftined to be their 
hereditary employments.” 

Caerphilly Cafe is thus intereftingly 
defcribed. 

“* Caerphilly Caftle was once the 


~ largeft in Great Britain, next to 


Windfor, and it is without exception 
the moft extenfive ruin, Its magni- 
tude and ftrength have caufed the 
probability of its origin to be much 
contreverted: and it is perhaps too 
much the cuftom to queftion the au- 
thenticity of thofe documents or tra- 
ditions, which happen not exactly to 
tally with our own conjectures or 
preconcerted hypothefes, The me- 
morials which I have been able to 
collect, from the Welfh Archeology, 
extracted for me by Mr. Edward 
Williams, and from other fources, 
received as the moft authentic in that 
country, turnith the following broken 
and interrupted particulars of this 
place from very early times. 

« Cenydd, the fon of Gildas, the 
celebrated author of the epittle De 
Excidio Britanniz, founded a church 
and monaftery in the eaftern, and 
another in the weftern part of Gla- 
morgan. This anecdote is found in 
a Very ancient manufcript account cf 
the Britifh faints, in the Welth lan- 
guage; but no place is affigned to 
the firlt of thefe. To the fecond our 
attention will be drawn hereafter. 
But Caradoc Lhanearvan, in a copy 
differing from that which Powel tran- 
fated, fupplies the deficiency by 
informing us, that, in the year 831, 
the Saxons of Mercia came unexpetct- 
edly in the night, and burned the 
monattery dedicated to St. Cenydd, 
ftanding where Caerphilly Cattle is 
now ; though there was at that time 
a {worn truce between the Britons of 
Glamorgan and the Mercian Saxons. 
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In the year 1094, the Earls of Arun- 
del and of Glocefter, Arnold de Har- 
court and Neale le Vicount, came 
with an army againft the Welth of 
Glamorgan, in‘aid of Robert Fitzha- 
mon. ‘The armies met, and in the 
battle of Gellygare, which is five 
miles north of Caerphilly, the na— 
tives flew every one of thofe Norman 
leaders, and accomplifhed an exem- 
plary vengeance on their enemies, 
taking from them very rich and copi- 
ous {poils. Some of the Normans 
efcaped into their caftles ; but few of 
them were fo fortunate; for Ednerth 
ap Cadwgan, with his fons, Gruffyth 
and Ivor, followed them very clofely, 
and flew great numbers in their re- 
treat. Others of the defeated army 
fled from their purfuers into England ; 
While fuch of the Normans as had 
been able to fecure themfelves in 
their caftles, granted, as they termed 
it, but more properly reftored to the 
Welth, their ancient laws and im- 
munities, with their lands in free 
tenure. : 

‘¢ The continuator of Caradoe 
Lhancarvan informs us, that in the 
vear 1217, Rees Vechan, Prince of 
South Wales, took this caftle, but it 
is not mentioned from whom: the 
garrifon, however, to impede his 
operations, from the fuccels of which 
they dreaded fummary punifhment, 
burnt the town. Hence there appears 
to be fome truth in the tradition at 
Caerphilly, that the town was formerly 
much larger than it is now ; but that 
in early times it had been burnt, dur- 
ing a fiege of the caftle. They ftilf 
fhew in the fields, and other vicinities 
ot the town, many ancient founda- 
tions; with various veftiges of build- 
ings ; and fo late as the year 1802, 
in digging foundations for a new 
fulling-mill and other works, deftined 
for the purpofes of a woollen mann- 
fatory, in addition to thoie which 
are already eftablifhed there, fome 
very ftrong old foundations were dif- 
covered, with feveral pieces of oak 
timber, fome of them partly burnt, a 
great number of old nails, and other 
remains, that confirmed the tradition- 
al relation. Thete difcoveries were 
made nearly a quarter of a mile from 
the prefent fmall town. It is men- 
tioned in the annals cf the fame year, 
that Lhewelin ap Jorwerth, prince of 
NorthWales, Gwenwynwyn, prince of 
Powile, fon of Owen Cyveiliog, and 
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Rees Vechan, Prince of South Wales, 
confederated to deftroy the caftles af the 
Normans and Englifh in Wales, and 
among others, they took the caftle, 
which is the fubje& of the prefent re- 
marks, But whether we are to under= 
ftand, that thefe two accounts refer to 
the fame event, and that the reduétion 
of this caftle was allotted to Rees Ve- 
chan, in the arrangement of their 
concerted operations; or that he loft 
it again, and that the allies immedi- 
ately combined their forces to recover 
it, is neither eafy nor important to 
afcertain. Inthe year 1218, Lhew- 
elin ap Jorweth is reprefented as hav. 
ing taken this caftle once more from 
Reynald de Brufe, Lord of Breck- 
nock, and having then affigned it to 
the cuftody of Rees, Prince of South 
Wales, Rees foon afterwards rafed it 
to the ground. In 1219, John de 
Brufe, fon of William de Brufe, 
married Margaret, daughter of Lhe- 
welin ap Jorweth, Prince of North 
Wales. In1221, Johnde Brufe re- 
built and fortified this caftle, with the 
rmiffion and by the advice of his 
ather-in-law, Prince Lhewelin ap 
Jorwerth. In the year’1270, Lhe- 
welin ap Gruffyth ap Jorwerth, the 
Jatt Prince of North Wales, tcok the 
Caftle of Caerphilly. This is the 
firft time it is called by the name of 
Caerphilly in the Welfh Hiftory. It 
‘was in earlier times denominated from 
the founder of the monaftery, on the 
fite of which, after its demolition, the 
caftle was rebuilt, This is alfo the 
Jatt time it is mentioned at all in the 
Continuation of Caradoc, from which 
thefe particulars are taken, But there 
is a more correct, and an ampler 
ontinuation of Caradoc extant, which 
4s not at prefent put tothe prefs. It 
is ftrongly iufpeéted, that there are 
fome confiderable errors, or at leaft 
deficiencies, in all the copies hitherto 
publithed. 

« It is not diftin&tly afcertained, 
into what hands Caerphilly Cattle 
pafled after the period of Lhewelin’s 
capture. There may probably be 
fome notice, difperfed in ereslogieel 
manufcripts : but it*is difficult to 
colle&t thofe thort anecdotes, faintly 
and imperfeétly recorded here and 
there, in a mafs of confufed inaterials. 
In the time of Edward the Firft, it 
was undoubtedly in the poffeflion of 
Gibert de Clare, lord, or prince, as 


he is fometimes termed, of Glamorgan, 
who purchafed it, but from whom I 
know not. On his marriage with 
Joan of Acres, he fettled this cattle, 
and the lands belonging to it, on her 
and her heirs for ever: but the eftates 
belonging to the lordfhip of Glamor- 
gan, with thofe belonging to his 
earldoms of Glocefter and Hereford, 
he fettled on her only for life. After 
his death, the married, unknown to 
the king, Ralph de Mortimer, and 
fettled Caerphilly Caftle, with the 
eftates belonging to it, on him and 
his heirs forever. After her death, 
Gilbert, fon of the laft Earl de Clare, 
who was only five years old at the 
time of his father’s deceafe, fucceeded, 
to the lordfhip or principality of 
Glamorgan. Mortimer, however, 
remained poffefled of Caerphilly. This 
young lord, Gilbert de Clare, was 
flain at the battle of Bannockburn, in 
the year 1314, leaving no iflue, His 
lordfhips of courfe defcended to his 
three filters, coheirefles. One of them, 
named Eleanor, was married to Hugh 
Spencer the younger; another, Mar— 
garet, to Piers Gavaftone; and the 
third, Elizabeth, to John de Bugh. 

** Hugh Spencer the younger came 
to poffets the lordthip of Glamorgan 
by this marriage, and by purchafe or 
compromife from the other coheirefles. 
Among other acts of depredation, he 
feized on Caerphilly Caftle, which is 
faid to have been built in a ftronger 
manner than hitherto by Ralph de 
Mortimer, He likewife ufurped the 
lands belonging to it, and added 
confiderably to the ftrength and mag- 
nitude of the Caftle. He and hig 
father were the great favourites of 
Edward the Second; and being coun- 
tenanced by him in all their licentious 
proceedings, both the father and fon 
acted fo dire&tly in violation of all 
laws and jultice, as to excite the in- 
etn and refentment of the Eng- 
lith barons, as well as the hatred of 
the nation in general, ‘Their Welth 
fubjeéts, who made up the petty fo- 
vereignty of Glamorgan, were not 
backward in exprefling their detefta- 
tion: and Roger Mortimer, who was 
heir at law to Caerphilly Caftle and 
its eftates, drew up a regular ftate- 
ment of his cafe, and accompanied it 
with a petition, complaining of the 
unjuft feizure, by which his property 
was converted to the ule of young 
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Hugh Spencer, He prefented this 
meinorial tf the barons, at a meeting 
held by ther, for the purpole of 
taking into confideration the iniqui- 
tous conduét of Hugh Spencer. The 
barons agreed to furnifh him with an 
army of ten thoufand men: they placed 
him at the head of it, and encouraged 
him to enter Glamorgan, ani take 
pofleffion of his eftates. But the 
Spencers had fo ftrongly fortified and 
garrifoned the caille, and had fupplied 
it with fuch an immenfe ftore of 
provifions, that they held out for a 
long time. The queen, fiding with 
the barons, found means to raife a 
powerful army. King Edward her 
hufband, on the other hand, was 
enabled to get into Caerphilly Cattle. 
But, after a long fiege, the cattle was 
taken, in conlequence of a breach 
having been effected by means, which 
it requires ome faith to credit on the 
teftimeny of local tradi ions and 
manu(cripts. According to fuch ac- 
counts, a battering ram was worked 
by one thouf/and men, and fulpeided 
to a frame, compofed of twenty targe 
oaks. The breach was made in the 
depth of a dark night, and King 
Edward efcaped in the habit of a 
Welth peafant. The more effectually 
to difguife himielf, he affifted with 
great eagernefs to pile wood on the 
tremendouily large fires, that lighted 
the befieg:rs in battering the caftle. 
Local authorities affert, probably 
with fome degree of poetical amplifi- 
cation, that one hundred teams were 
one to fupply wood for thoje 
vaft fires. The Welth are faid to 
have affifted the befiegers from all 
quarters, at a proper opportunity. 
Edward made his eicape trom every 
danger, and through tne dark and 
ftormy night went on, till he came 
to the parifh of Llangonoyd, twenty 
miles weftward, where he hired him- 
felf as a cowherd or thepherd, at a 
farm ftill known by fo fingular a cir- 
cumftance. After’ having been there 
for fome time, but how Jong is not 
precifely afcertained, the farmer, 
finding him but an awkward and ig- 
norant fellow, difmifled him. Such 
is the colouring of one account: but 
another ftory in manufcript relates, 
that the farmer knew who he was, 
and befriended him as long as he 
could, From Llangonoyd he went to 
Vou. III. 
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Neath Abbey, whence he iffued a 


proclamation, ordering his fubjeéts 
to take the queen, with other parti- 
culars, which are to be found in 
Rymer’s Foedera. The Spencers 
were taken in their caftle, where pro- 
digious quantities of falt and trefh 
provifions were found. Of live cat- 
tle, there were lodged within the 
caftle walls, two thouland fat oxen, 
twelve thoufand cows, twenty-five 
thoufand calves, thirty thoufand fat 
theep, fx hundred draught horfes, 
and a fuffcient number of carts for 
them ; two thoufand fat hogs, of falt 
provifions two hundred beeves, fix 
hundred muttons, one thoufand hogs, 
two hundred tons of French wine, 
forty tons of cyder and wine, the 
produce of their own eftates, with 
wheat enough to make bread for two 
thoufand men for four years. In one 
of the towers, every apartment was 
crammed full of falt. 'Under this 
tower was a furnace for fmelting iron, 
hot maffes of which had been thrown 
by engines on the befiegers, who, 
when they had got poffeffion of the 
caitle, let out the fufed iron from the 
furnace, and threw water upon it. 
This occafioned a moft dreadful ex- 
plotion, that rent the tower in two, 
and deftroyed the falt. What ftands 
of the tower at prefent is that which 
overhangs its bafe. The fubfequent 
fate of the two Hugh Spencers, father 
and fon, is too well known to need a 
record on this occafion. Hugh Spen- 
cer the grandfon, however, with his 
faithtul garrifon, found means to 
de{troy, very unexpectedly, a confi- 
derable number of the befegers, and 
leading his men to the breach, was 
able to prevent others from entering, 
Prefuming on this fuccefs, young 
Spencer fucceeded in deftroying his 
enemies within, and procuring toler- 
able terms, by which he was perinit. 
ted to remain in pofleffion of the caftle 
and his eltates, together with the lord. 
thip of Glamorgan. His fon Thomas 
Spencer fucceeded him, The next in 
the catalogue was a fecond Thomas 
Spencer ; the laft, and, if poffible, the 
worlt, of this tyrannical and unprinci- 
pled family. He, after the acceffion of 
King Henry the Fourth, was on his 
way home, in conlequence ot the 
confpiracy being betrayed, and the 
a as at Cirencefter. He was 
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met there by a great number of the 
Welth, who had been deprived of 
their properties by him and his an- 
céftors. Thefe Welfhmen took him 
out of his bed at Briftol, and being 
joined by the populace, beheaded 
in. He left no male iffue, and only 
one daughter, Tfabella, his heirefs, 
who married Richard Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick, and in her rignt 
lord of Glamorgan. There re- 
mained in Glamorganthire, of illegi~ 
timate iffue, feveral families bearing 
the furname of Spencer. The Spen- 
cers, lords of Glamorgan, were im- 
meniely wealthy ; and hence we may 
eafily account ‘or the magnitude of 
Caerphilly Caftle. 

« This caftle having been thus 
roughly handled by the queen and 
barons in the years 1326 and 1327, 
there are fome reaions for fuppof- 
ing, that it was never afterwards 
inhabited by the lords of Glamorgan. 
For we fiad that in the year 1400, the 
famous Owen Glandwr had obtained 

ffeffion of it. A celebrated Welth 

d addreffes a fine ode to Glandwr, 
exprefling himflf after the following 
manner, making allowance for the 
difference of idioms. 

« «Bring together a faithful hof 
from the territories of the Daujhin : 
— thy courfe to Rofs and Pem- 

roke, and to the region of Breiddin. 
Then, a proteétor like Conftantine, 
bring forth thine armies from gigantic 
Caerphilly, a fostrefs great in its 
ruins.” 

*¢ It is very probable that it had 
remained in a ftate of ruin, ever fince 
the fiege of the barons. Still, how- 
ever, it muft have been a place of 
confiderable ftrength, or it would not 
have been occupied by Glandwr, 
after whofe time there is but little 
mention of it to be met with, for 
more than a whole century. It feems 
to have been a place, where its rapa- 
cious lords the Spencers amafled every 
thing they could poflibly get, by 
plundering their vaffals or tenants, 
and the inhabitants in general. I’rom 
this circumftance arofe the Welth 
proverb, It is gone to Caerphilly ; 
lignifying that a thing is irrecoverabiy 
Joft, and ufed on occafions when an 
Englifhman of no very nice feleGion 
would lay, It is gone to the devil. 

** A diftinguithed Welfh bard of 
the fourteenthcentury, David apGwy. 
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lym, has in a fatirical péem of his the 


following paffage, the fente and ftyle of : 


which may in fome meafure be pre- 
ferved in Englifh, uncouth as they 
appear in our phrafeology : 

«© May all curfe, and I will curfe; 
yes, curfe that fellow, and my curfes 
wiil prevail. He of hardened lips ;— 
he with all the courage of exceffive 
cold ;—he, our enemy ;—may hé be- 
come a dead carcafe ,—his foul ;— 
may his dog run away with it, or 
become poflefled of it, and may his 
body go to Caerphilly.’ 

‘© More paffages of this nature 
might be colleéted from the poets; 
but thefe are (ufficient to illuitrate the 
gloomy iceas which were affociated in 
the minds of the natives, with the 
feat of fo many horrors and fuch rae 
pacity. 

** Leland, who wrote about the 
year 1530, mentions Caerphilly Caf- 
tle in his Itinerary, as fet among 
marthes, with ruinous walls of a 
wonderful thicknels, and a tower 
kept up for prifoners, 

*« Inthe firft volume of the Archa- 
alogia, publifhed by the Antiquarian 
Society, there is a paper by the late 
Daipes Barrington, at that time one 
of the judges on the circuit of North 
Wales. In this communication, he 
offers fome reafons for fuppofing, that 
Caerphilly Caftle was built by Ed- 
ward the Firft, on the ground of the 
probability, that as he had thought 
it neceflary to conftrué& the caftles of 
Conway and Caegnarvon, for the 
purpofe of controlling the northern 
inhabitants of the principality, he 
might alfo have ereéted other caftles 
in South Wales for the fame purpofe; 
I believe that the reputation of the 
author, and the ingenious reafoning 
of the paper, are generally confidered 
as having fet the queftion at reft ; for 
it is attributed to Edward the Firft, 
in moft modern publications, on this 
authority (pecifically, without the 
flighteft hint of fufpicion or uncer- 
tainty, But I apprehend that a 
clofer inquiry into the fubje& would 
have led that acute and learned anti- 
quary into a train of obfervation, not 
altogether confiftent with his hypothe- 
fis, and have induced him at leaft ta 
doubt. Glamorgan was one of thofe 
petty fovereignties, called Lordthips 
Marchers, Its lords were its fove- 
reigns. ‘They had their parliaments, 
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their courts of juftice, and their other 
offices executive and jurifprudential, 
in which they, and not the King of 
England, were fupreme. They exer- 
cifed jura regalia, and did not hold of 
the crown, but per gladium, as their 
term was. They were generally, for 
their greater {afety, in clofe alliance 
with the King of England, but not 
his fubjeéts. This diftin&tion, how- 
ever, is to be underitood in reference 
to thefe lordthips only ; for with 
refpe&t to their baronies and eftates in 
England, they were to all intents and 


‘purpotes fubjeéts. King Edward had 


no jurifdiétion at that time in Gla- 
morgan. He could not poffefs an 
acre of land there, but as a fubjeét to 
the lord of thecountry. Ithappened, 
indeed, in fubfequent ages, that in 
confequence of intermarriages, the 
lordthip of Glamorgan devolved on 
the king of England, and he_ in that 
cafe granted it to others on fuch 
terms as he thought proper, till, in 


_ the time of Henry the Seventh, it was 


united to the crown of England, as 
were meft of the other Lordthips 
Marchers in the fame manner: and 
this aflumption enabled Henry the 
Eighth to incorporate the whole of 
Wales with England Edward the 
Firft had united North Wales by 
conqueft with the crown of England. 
He had done the fame by that part of 
South Wales, which had been fub- 
je& to the houfe of Dinevowr and its 
princes: but thofe moft powerful of 
the Lordfhips Marchers, Glamorgan 
and Pembroke in South Wales, with 
thofe of Denbigh and Flint in North 
Wales, part of the lordfhips belong- 
ing to the Earls of Chefter, that of 
Shrewfbury, and poflibly fome others, 
continued independent of the crown 
of England till the time of Henry the 
Eighth, when the incorporation took 
place. Thefe circumitances go to 
rove, that it could not have been 

dward the Firft who 5uilt Caer- 
philly Caftle. We have already feen 
trom hiftorical documents, deduced 
from the Welth authors, that John de 


Brufe built it in 1221; that after it 


had been taken, and of courfe partly 
ruined, it had afterwards been rebuilt 
in greater ftrengh than it had before 
pofleffed, by Ralph Mortimer: and 
in procefs of time was greatly aug- 
mented and ftrengthened by Hugh 


_ Spencer the fon, whofe wealth ap- 
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ars, by all the accounts we have of 

im, te have been fully equal to fuch 
an undertaking. and it may be fup- 
pofed, with fufficient probability, 
that it was as great, and very proe 
bably greater, than that of Edward 
the Firit, 

“« The prefent appearance of 
Caerphilly fully accords with the 
ideas which ancient records infpire of 
its ftrength, magnificence, and ex~ 
tent. The area is entered between » 
two dilapidated towers ; and the inte. 
rior view of this great gateway, 
between its mighty battions, is as 
ftriking and perfect as any part of the 
venerable ftruéture. The circuit of 
the outer works enclofes a very large 
tra&t of ground, though the circum. 
ference, great as it is compared with 
that of fortreffes in general, fcarcely 
renders credible the enormous provi- 
fion, related to have been thrown in 
by the younger Spencer, The wall 
of the celebrated leaning tower, 
though but a fragment, is ftill be- 
tween feventy and eighty feet high, 
and of a prodigious thicknefs. It 
hengs eleven feet and a halt out of the 
perpendicular, and. feems only to reft 
on one part of its fouth fide. It 
appears as if it held together princi- 
pally by the ftrength of its cement, 
which is of a tenacity unknown to 
the experience of modern mafons. Its 
fingularity is beft obferved by an in- 
terior eXamination, or from the moat 
underneath, whence the effe& of its 
apparently falling mafs is indeed 
ftupendous. ‘They thow the mint 
clofe by this interefting part of the 
ruin, arched in a curious manner, 
with two furnaces for melting metal. 
Thefe furnaces likewife dealt out 
dreadiul vengeance on befiegers, and 
were the means, according to the moft 
piaufible as well as beft-authenticated 
accounts, of placing the adjoining 
tower in that fingular fituation, to 
account for which has given rife to fo 
many conjectures of fancy, and fo many 
tales of fuperitition. From the mint 
there is an afcent to a long gallery, 
which communicated with the different 
apartments, ard afforded a ready in- 
tercourfe between the guards, who 
occupied the embattled towers. This 
corridor remains entire for the extens 
of from ninety to one hundred feet on 
the fouth fide, except where the ftair- 
cafes have been deftroyed, which civ- 
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cumftance prevents its being tra- 
verled : but the view from the extre- 
mity, along the vaulted paffage, 
darkening as it recedes, realizes the 
awe infpired by the irrational fubli- 
mity of chivalrous romance. ‘The 
defcent of the fally-port is tremen- 
doufly fteep. When once the force 
of the caftle began to pour down, 
the alternative refted between victory 
and death. The declivity impelled 
the fteps of thofe, whofe fear might 
have paufed on even ground: and 
there could be no retreat for the fore- 
moft, while the ranks behind were 
rufhing to the confli&. The great 
hall is large and complete. It exhi- 
bits an anguft example of Gothic 
grandeur, united with a confiderable 
degree of elegance. ‘This room is 
about feventy feet by thirty, and 
feventeen in height. It has large 
windows, and an ornamented chim- 
ney-piece in mafterly and {cientific 
proportions, with clufters of pillars 
along the fide walls. The north 
window of the chapel is not only per- 
fe&t, but uncommonly light and ele- 
ganut- The window of what my 
guide, in the fpirit of modern refine- 
ment, called the drawing-room, is 
nearly entire. Clofe by one of the 
drawbridges is the weitern entrance 
of the ruin, with a high Gothic arch 
in the centre, fupported by two pon- 
derous towers in a cirular form, ‘This 
great gateway is grand and perfeét, 
and leads to the ftupendous ftru&ture 
of the inner court trom the weft, as 
the gate with the hexagonal] towers 
from the eaft. The dungeon has all 
thofe excellencies of a dungeon, ta 
which the ancient barons knew how 
to give full effe&t ; darknefs, damp, 
and gloom. ‘The interior has not a 
great deal of ivy ; but the outer walls, 
particularly to the well, are venerably 
clothed, if would be fuperfluous to 
enter into a deicription of the build- 
ings for the garrifon, or the out- 
works, Suffice it to fay, that it ftill 
exifts a monument of maznificenec, 
and an intimation of almoit irrefraga- 
ble power, in the ancient pofleflors of 
this once important lordthip: There 
is from the caftie court a fine view of 
Energin, the feat of Mr. Goodrich. 
* The trade of Caerphilly is be- 
coming of importance. It was only 
known as an object of antiquarian 
curiofity till of late years, when a 





woollen manufacture was eftablithed’.. 
There are now three: and the effect is 


obfervable in traffic on the roads, + 


and population inthe town. There 
is here one of thofe very large thops, 
furnithed with articles of every de- 
fcription, which are eftablifhed in 
particular ftations of the mountainous 
country, and by fupplying the wants 
of the inhabitants, for many miles 
round, generally enfure a fortune to 
the induftrious and indefatigable ad- 
venturer.”” 

Merthyr Tydvil, is a curious place. 
Take the account of it. 

** Merthyr Tydvil derives its name 
from Tydvil, the daughter of Brecan, 
Prince of Brecknockthire. She was 
the wife of Cyngen, fon of Cadelh, 
Prince of the vale royal and part of 
Powile, about the clofe of the fifth 
century ; and is reckoned among the 
ancient Britifh faints. She, with 
fome of her brothers, was on a vifit 
to her father, then an old man, when 
they were befet by + agi of Pagan 
Saxons and Irifh Pitts, as they are 
termed in various old manufcripts. 
Tydvil, her father Brecan, and. her 
brother Rhun Drun Dremrudd, were 
murdered. But Nevydd, the fon of 
Rhun Dremrudd, 2 very young man, 
foon raifed the country by his exer- 
tions, and put the infidels to flight. 
It fhould feem by this anecdote, as 
well as others that may be found in 
the Cambrian biography, derived 
from the ancient manuicript memori- 
als of the Britifh faints, that Brecan 
had his refidence, or what the modern 
language of princes ufually terms 
court, at this place. Tydvil having 
been murdered, or martyred in the 
manner deferibed, a church was here 
dedicated to her in after times, and 
called the church of Merthyr Tydvil, 
which fignifies the Martyr Tydvil, 
from the Greek word japrup, a wit- 
nefs, exclufively appropriated in ec. 
clefiaftical language to the defignation 
of thofe who have borne teftimony by 
their fufferings to the truth of their 
religion. 

“© Thefe are the few and fcanty 
memorials which have hitherto been 
difcovered reipeSting the hiftory of 
this place in the earlief times. But 
it was in after ages, though inconfi- 
derable in population and political 
importance, of no coatemptible note 
as a fort of hot-bed, that contributed 
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principally to engender, and kept 
alive tor more than a century, thole 
religious diffenfions, which ftill fepa- 
rate a larger portion of the inhabitants 
in Wales, than in any part of Eng- 
Jand, from the eftablifhed churcn. 
Indeed it cannot be, but that the 
zealous and devout, whether capable 
or not of appreciating controverted 
creeds or metaphyfical diftinétions, 
will form themfelves into diftinét fo- 
cieties, where the fcanty provifion of 
the clergy, and the neglected tate of 
the churches, {carcely admit of that 
feemlinefs and grave impreflion, fo 
neceffary to the due effeét of public 
worfhip. Almoft all the exclufively 
Welth fe&s among the lower orders of 
the people have in truth degenerated 
into habits of the moft pitiable lunacy 
in their devotion. The various fub- 
divifions of methodi(ts, jumpers, and 
I know not what, who mect in fields 
and houles, preve how low fanaticifm 
may degrade human reafon: but the 
intelligent and enlightened part of the 
djfenters, among whom have appeared 
many luminaries of our learning, are 
every where refpe&table, and no where 
more refpe&ted, than in the eftimation 
ef moderate and cindid churchmen. 
In this parifh the firft diflenting con- 
gregation in Wales was formed about 
the year 1620, or very foon after; and 
it was while preaching to this fociety, 
that Vavafor Powel, a man celebrated 
in the annals of nonconformity, was 
_ up and imprifoned in Cardiff 
aol. 
: “ Vavafor Powel was born in Rad- 
norfhire, and defcended on his father’s 
fide from the Powels of Knuckles in. 
that county, an ancient and honour. 
able ftock ; by his mother, from the 
Vavators, a family of high antiquity, 
that came out of Yorkthire into 
Wales, and was related to the prinei- 
pal gentry. He was educated in 
fetus College, Oxford. When he 
left the univerfity, he became an iti- 
nerant preacher in the principality ; 
and the circumftance of his belonging 
to the unpopular fe&t of bapritis 
expofed him to mueh perfecution. In 
1640, he and his heareis were jeized 
under the warrant of a magiftrate, 
but very fhortly dilmiffed. In 1642, 
he was driven from Wales, becaule 
he objected to prefbyterian ordination, 
At that time there were but two 
diffenting congregations in Wales, of 
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which this at Merthyr Tydvil wae 
one. In 1646, he returned to the 
exercife of his profeflion with ample 
teftimonials: and iuch was his inde- 
fatigable activity, that before the 
Reltoration there were more thas 
twenty baptift focieties, chiefly formed 
under his fuperintending care. He 
was one of the commiflioners for 
fequeS&rations” The ufual fate of 
bold integrity awaited him ; that of 
becoming obnoxious in turn to all 
parties. As an advocate of republican 
principles, but not for their proftitu- 
tion to the mockery of freedom, he 
preached againft the protectorthip, 
and wrote tome {pirited letters of 
remonitrance to Cromwell, For this 
he was imprifoned. He was known 
to be a fitth monarchy man: at. the 
Reftoration, therefore, he underwent 
a feries of perfecutions at Shrewibury, 
in Wales, and laitly in the Fleet 
prifon, which ended only with his 
death. He was permitted to return 
to Merthyr Tydvil, atter his impri- 
fonment at Portfmouth as well as at 
Shrewfbury: but as he perfilted im 
exercifing his tunétions, he was con:- 
mitted to Cardiff Caftle, and after- 
wards fent to London, where he 
expired in the Fleet, and was buried 
in Bunhill Fields. 

*« But it was not to the bloody 
memory of its martyrs, whether 
ancient or modern, that Merthyr 
Tydvil was to owe its rank in the 
hiltoric page; for it continued a 
veyy incontiderable village titi about 
the year 1755, when the late Mr. 
Bacon took more notice of the iron 
and coal mines, with which this traét 
of country abounds, than they had 
betore excited. For the very low 
rent of two hundred pounds per an- 
num, he obtained a icale of a diftria, 
at leatt eight miles long and four 
wide, for ninety-nine years, It is 
to be underltood, however, that his 
right extended only to the iron and 
coal mines found on the eftate, and 
that he had comparatively a very 
{mall portion of the foil on the fur- 
face, on which he erected his works 
for finelting aad forging the iron. 
He poflefied in addition iome fields 
for the keep of his horlcs, and other 
neceflary conveniencies.. He at firit 
contructed one turnace; and little 
befides this was done, prabably for et 
Jealt ten years. ‘The next advance 
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was the erection of a forge for working 
pig into bariron. About the begin- 
ming of the American war, Mr. Bacon 
contracted with government for caft- 
ing cannon. Proper founderies were 
erected for this purpofe; and a good 
turnpike road was made down to the 
port of Cardiff, along an extent of 
twenty-fix miles. At Cardiff likewile 
a proper wharf was forged, fill called 
the cannon wharf, whence the cannon 
were fhipped off to Plymouth, Portf- 
mouth, and wherever the fervice 
required. Thefe were carried down 
in waggons to Cardiff, at a prodizi- 
ous expence of carriages, horfes, and 
roads. ‘There are thofe who do not 
hefitate to affert, but I know not with 
what truth, that fixteen horfes were 
fometimes employed to draw the 
waggon that contained only one 
cannon. It is likewife faid, that the 
roads were fo torn by thefe heavy 
waggons and the weight of their 
loads, that it was a month’s work 
for one man to repair the turnpike 
after every deportation of cannon. I 
had no opportunity of inquiring pro- 
perly and minutely into the truth of 
thefe relations ; but I cannot help 
fufpe&ting them to be matter of fact 
in the main, hyperbolically aggra- 
vated, though I derive the account 
from very refpeétable fources of in- 
formaton. 

“ This contraé&t is fuppofed to have 
been immentely lucrative to Mr. 
Bacon; but he was obliged to relin- 
quith it about the clofe of the Ameri- 
can war, or rather to transfer it to 
the Caron Company of Scotland, as I 
have been informed; where moft, 
perhaps' all, of the cannon are now 
caft. He made this difpofal, that he 
might be enabled to hold a feat in 
parliament, to which he had been 
elegted. Goon afterwards, about the 

ar 1783, he granted leafes, I 
Delieve for thirty years, but I cannot 
anfwer for my own accuracy on this 
pointsyof his remaining term, in the 
following parcels: Cytarthfa works, 
the largeit portion, to Mr. Crawhhay, 
for five thoufand pounds per annum ; 
Penderyn to Mr. Homfray, at two 
thoufand pounds per annum ; Dowlas 
Iron Works to Meffrs. Lewis and 
‘Tate, and a fourth part to Mr. Hill. 
What the rents of thele two portions 
are, I have not learned from any 
direst intelligence; but J conclude 
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them to amount in the whole to three 
thoufand pounds, becaufe it is very 
generally afferted and believed, that 
the heirs of Mr. Bacon have from all 
thofe works a clear annual income of 
ten thoujand pounds. Mr. Craw- 
fhay’s iron works of Cyiarthta are 
now by far the largelt in this king- 
dom, probably, indeed, the Jargeit in 
Europe ; and in that cafe, as far as we 
know, the largeft in the world, Heem- 
ploys conftanily upwards of two thous 
fand men; and pays weekly in wages and 
other expences of the works, twenty- 
five thoufand pounds. He makes 
upon an average between fixty and 
feventy tons of iron every week ; and 
has lately ere&ted two additional fur- 
naces, which will foon begin to work ; 
when he will be able to make, one 
week with the other, one hundred 
tons of bar iron, Mr. Homtray 
makes weekly, on a moderate average, 
fifty tons of bar iron and upwards, 


and is pow extending Penderyn and 


its buildings, which will foon be 
completed. He will then make at 
leaft eighty tons per week. Dowlas 
Iron Works, belonging to Mefirs. 
Lewis and Tate, are on as large a 
fcale as théfe of Penderyn, and about 
to be augmented in an equal propor- 
tion. Thofe of Mr. Hill make now 
thirty tons of iron weekly, and up- 
wards. Additional buildings are now 
erecting,which when finithed will make 
at leaft forty tons per week, At prefent 
more than two hundred tons of iron 
are fent down the canal weekly to the 
port of Cardiff, whence it is thipped 
off to Briftol, London, Plymouth, 
Portimouth, and other places, and a 
confiderable quantity to America, It 
is fuppofed that in the courfe of a 
year or two they will be able to fend 
out three hundred tons weekly. The 
number of {melting furnaces at Mer- 
thyr Tydvil is about fixteen, Six of 
thele belong to Cyfarthfa Works ; 
the reft to the other gentlemen who 
have been named, Around each of 
theie furnaces are erefted forges and 
rolling mills for converting pig into 
plate and bar iron, 

‘* This town, as it may properly 
be termed, is now by far the largeit 
in the whole principality. Its popu- 
jaticn, in the year 1802, was found 
to be upwards of ten thoufand ; and 
it is fuppofed that it amounts at this 
time, December 1803, though at the 
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interval of only one year from the 
date of the numeration, to confiderably 
more than eleven thoufand; and this 
is to be underftood without including 
the fuburb, as we may denominate it 
correétly enough, of Coed y Cummar, 
on the Brecknockfhire fide of the 
river, the population of -which is at 
leaft one thoufand. Swaniea, here- 
tofore the largeit town in Wales, 
exceeding every other: town by at 
leaft one thoufand inhabitants, is now 
nearly, if not quite, doubled by 
Merthyr Tydvil. It is true, the 
external appearance of Merthyr Tyd- 
vil is not to be compared with that 
of Swaniea. The houfe of Mr. 
Homfray at Penderyn is large and 
elegant, with fine and well-planted 
gardens, green-houfes, hot-houfes, 
and all the accommodations befitting 
the refidence of a wealthy family: 
but the fplendours of Merthyr Tydvil 
begin and end with this manfion. 
When the firft furnaces and forges 
were ercSted, there could not exilt the 
Mightett glimmering of —— 
that this little bfcure Welth village 
would, in lefs than forty years, grow 
up to fuch a magnitude, as to be far 
more populous than any other town in 
Wales. The firft houfes that were built 
were very {mall and only fimplecottages 
for furnace-men, forge-men, miners, 
and fuch tradefmen as were neceflary 
to conftrué the required buildings, 
with the common labourers who were 
employed to afliit them. Thefe cot- 
tages were moft of them built in 
fcattered confufion, without any order 
er plan. As the works increafed, 
more cottages were wanted, and erected 
in the fpaces between thole that had 
been previoutly built, till they became 
fo conneéted with each other, as to 
forin a certain defcription of irregular 
ftreets, very much on the plan of 
Crooked Lane in the city of London. 
Thefe ftreets are now many in number, 
clofe and cunfined, having no proper 
outlets behind the houfes. They are 
confequently very filthy for the moft 
part, and doubtle!s very unhealthy, 
Some ftreets, it is to be obferved, 
have within thefe few years been built, 
and more are building, on a better 
plan; in ftraighter lines, and wider, 
having decent houfes, with commodi- 
pus outlets, and other neceffary atten- 
tions to cleanlinefs and health. In 
fome of the early, and rudely-con- 
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neéted ftreets, we frequently fee the 
fmall, miferable houfes taken down, 
and larger and very feemly ones built 
in their ftead. Such improvements 
are increafing with fome degree of 
rapidity. Shopkeepers, innkeepers, 
forgemen, fome of them at leaft, and 
in no inconfiderable numbers, are 
making comfortable fortunes, and 
confequently improving their dwel- 
lings. Mr. Crawfhay, however, is 
more confpicuoufly qualified to fet 
them an example of induftry than 
elegance. His houfe is furrounded 
with fire, flame, fmoke, and afhes. 
The noife of hammers, rolling mills, 
forges, and bellows, inceflantly din 
and erafh upon the ear. Bars and 
pigs of iron are continually thrown 
to the hugely accumulating heaps 
that threaten to choke up every avenue 
of accefs. It is more humouroufly 
than truly faid in the neighbourhood, 
that fuch fcenery is’ moft congenial to 
the tafte, fuch founds moft lulling to 
the repote of the owner. ‘The fact, 
however, is, that the fituation of the 
matter’s dweiling was fixed long before 
Mr. Crawfhay came to it: and when 
it is confidered how conveniently it 
lies tor the fuperintendence of the 
bufinefs, few men, brought up in the 
habits of commercial prudence, would 
confult agreeable profpeéts and do- 
meftic elegance, at the expence of 
that beft fecurity, the everlafting eye 
of a principal. The machinery of 
this eftablithment is gigantic; and 
that part of it, worked by water, 
among the moft fcien'ifically curious 
and mechanically powerful to which 
modern improvements has given birth. 
Watkin George and William are the 
two principal engineers, and natives 
of this country. 

*¢ Such is the architeétural charac. 
ter of Merthyr Tydvil ; ‘a piace that 
never had a premeditated plan om 
which to be built, but grew up by 
accident, and on the {pur of varioutly 
occurring neceflities, Such obvioutly 
has been the cafe, unfortunately for 
convenience and the arts, with many 
of our greateft cities. It is evident 
that they confitted originally of cot- 
tages, communicating with each other 
in very confufed directions. The firft 
inhabitants little dreamt that the rude 
village would ever grow upto bea 
populous town, perhaps the metropolis 
of a mighty empire ; for to fuch an 
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origin may London itfelf be with 
every probability afcribed. Had Sir 
Chriftopher Wren’s plan been adopted 
after the fire, we thould have indeed 
poffefled a capital, commenturate with 
our political vank and commercial 
greatnets ; but the early reinitatement 
of the fufferers was too imperioully 
demanded, to admit of the delay, 
which fo expenive a reformation 
mult have ocealioned. “ 

** The workmen of all defcriptions 
at thefe immenfe iron works are 
Welfhmen. The language is almoit 
entirely Wellhh. The number of 
Englifhmen among them is very 
iiconfiderable. But the ill effects, 
which large collections of the lower 
elafles produce upon the ftate of 
manners, are here very abiervable, 
thongh by no means to fo great an 
extent, as in the manufaéturing towns 
of England. The fimplicity, fince- 
rity, and difintereftedoefs, of the 
peafant is loft in the mercenary cun- 
ning or extortion of the mechanic. 
But a few miles off, you can {carcely 
prevail with the ruftic to accept your 
gratuity, though he has loft halt his 
day’s work by directing you over the 
mountains: here, you are befet with 
the demands of the importunate 
hordes upon your purfe, though the 
only favour you requeft at their 
hands, is to view the objects of your 
curiofity without their intyufion. The 
people come together at this place 
from the interior and mountainous 
partsof Wales; and for that reaton 
there is lefs Englifh to be heard here 
in comm n converiation, than in any 
other confiderable town of the princi- 
pality. The men employed at thefe 
works are too much addicted to 
drinking; but in other refpects no 
great immoralities are to be found 
among them; tar lefs indeed than 
might have been expected, from the 
tide of diffolutenefs which is ufually 
found to flow in upon a place, from 
the vapid increale ot vulgar popula- 
tion. The principal check to im- 
morality arifes from the iron-matters, 
as the proprietors are called, being 
magiltrates of the county. Mr. 
Maber, the clergyman ot the parifh, 
is alfo a magiltrate; and the high 
refpectability of his character renders 
him a moft valuable acquifition, 
where the united intluence of example 
and authority are required, to preferve 
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peace and decorum. Thele magiftrates 
appoint a proper number of conttables, 
The whole lyitem, and the proceedings 
attendant on its operation, are al} 
fubjected to the quarter and great 
fefhons of the county; and confe— 
quently more energetic and effectual 
than a police velted in the courts 
and magiftrates of corporations; an 
additional iliuftration to the more 
prominent inftances of Manchefter, 
Birmingham, and o:hber unfranchifed 
towns, that the laws and law courts 
of the country at large are better 
calculated to prelerve good order, than 
the powers ulually velted in corporate 
bodies, and are at the fametime much 
leis oppreflive to the community in 
general. 

“* There is a printing -office here, and 
a bookfeller who communicates with 
London every week. It cannot be 
expected that Jiterature fthould have 
been much cultivated, or the arts of 
elegance and civilization have been 
held in much price, in a town which 
owes its exillenice to rough and un- 
polithed induftry. Yet literary im- 
provement has begun to put out fome 
buds of early promife, and we have 
only to hope, that they may be 
brought forward to that {tate of ripe- 
neis and utility, which {cience hag 
attained in many other places, origin- 
ating in (milar canfes, andj blefled 
with fimilar profperity. There are 
many of the inhabitants who apply 
themlelves to the ftudy of mineralogy, 
chemiftry, and other branches of 
natuial knowledge, in a regular train 
of {cientific initiation. Indeed, the 
nature of the place leads them tw luch 
inveftigations. There are feveral book 
focieties at Merthyr Tydvil, and a 
philofophical feciety is in its intancy, 
The parifh church is well attended, 
and it has been furnifhed with an orgay 
of late years. It is rather large, but 
not futficiently fo for the place; in 
confequence of which a fpacious and 
elegant chapel of eale is now erecting, 
and nearly finifhed. This is 4n octagon 
building, to be furnithed alfo with its 
organ, There are about ten diffenting 
and methouilt meeting-houfes ; and 
their denominations are thus divided ; 
three baptifts, two prefbyterians, two 
independents, two in the conneStion 
of Wefley, and one, if not two, in 
that of Whitfield. A theatre has 
lately been eretted at Merthyr T'ydvil, 
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where an itinerant company of actors, 
by no means of the lowelt defcription, 
perform at ftated times. 

«© A very good canal, of which 
fome incidental notice has before been 
taken, is made from Merthyr Tydvil 
to Cardiff. It was begun about 
twelve years ago, and completed in 
June’ 1798. From the tide-lock, 
where it enters Pennarth Harbour, 
up to the town of Cardiff, it is navi- 

able, as was before mentioned, for 
Rips of four hundred tons ; but {rom 
Cardiff to Merthyr Tydvil it is navi- 
gable fer barges of one hundred tons. 
‘The head of this canal at Merthyr 
Tydvil Bridge is five hundred and 
fixty-eight feet five inches higher than 
the tide-lock two miles below Cardiff, 
where it falls into Pennarth Harbour, 
This canal has upwards of forty locks 
on it in the {pace of twenty-fix miles, 
which is its whole length; and it is 
crofled by more than forty bridges. 

“© Merthyr Tydvil has three market 
places, that are well fupplied twice 
every week, on Wednefdays and 
Saturdays. It has feveral fairs in the 
year; and in the fame parifh, on the 
top of a mountain about two miles 
out of town, there is a very ancient 
market-place, with a large public 
houfe and a cottage or two, Here 
weekly markets have been held for at 
leaft eight hundred years, during the 
fummer feafon, from the 14th of May 
till the 14th of O&ober. This 
fingular market is in its feafon fre- 
quented by great numbers. There 
are alfo feveral large fairs for cattle 
chiefly held here. 

‘© The neighbourhood of Merthyr 
Tydvil abounds with excellent coal, 
ivon ore, very good mill-ftones, and 
limeftone rocks, in which are tound 
beds of black marble, equal to that of 
Derbythire. They afford marble of 
various other colours, fome variegated 
like the Broccatello in the fouth of 
France. In this country, impregnated 
with iron, chalybeate fprings abound, 
Excellent flag ftones for paving, and 
a very good kind of flate for covering 
roofs, are plentifully found in this 
neighbourhood, and indeed through- 
out the mountainous diftri& of Gla- 
morgan. While I am oh this fubje&, 
it will not be impertinent to obferve, 
that though the French are, generally 
{peaking, infinitely behind us in all 
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the ofeful arts of life; they have a 
manitett fuperiority in their mode of 
tiling and fliting their houfes. The 
roof of a houfe in Paris is as fymme- 
trical a part of the building, as the 
elegant {tone front; nor is the one 
difcernible from the other but. bya 
near and curious examination: but 
our clumfy and inartificial roofs either 
disfigure the architeéture moft ums 
mercifully, or are concealed by the 
unworkmanlike device of a parapet, 
which contributes neither utility nor 
ornament, beyond the negative apology 
of covering a defe&.”* 

A fixgular charaéer occurs in the 
following extra&. 

*€ On defcending from thefe prefent 
haunts of mountain theep, and ancient 
feats of unfociable and | diltruftful 
barons, the traveller arrives fuddenly 
at a {pot, the moft incongruous ard 
unexpeéted that can be conceived in 
thefe fimple regions. He finds himfelf 
tranflated all at once to the Paragon, 
Profpe& Place, Paradife Row, Mount 
Pleafant, or fome fuch fupreme court 
of finery, foppery, and folly, as oc- 
curs within a circle of five miles 
round London: a fpace which com~ 
prehends moft of the architectural 
abfurdities, and moft of the horticul- 
tural deformities, to which a vitiated 
imagination has ever given birth. 
Yer does Trevecca feem, by combi- 
nation, to have outdone them all. 
Here a Gothic arch! there a Corin- 
thian capital! Towers, battlemignts, 
and baftions! peacocks cut im > 
and lions hacked in holly! And who 
is it that has thus deluged his native 
country with bad tafte? Is it anabob, 
an innkeeper, or a dancing-matter, 
who, having contrived to raife a 
fortune by one of thoie trades, which 
often profper where better fail, pru= 
dently determines to record the event, 
and raife a triumphal monument on the 
fite of his honett father’s humble cot- 
tage? Nay, verily: itisa preacher of the 
gotpel, profeffedly of the ttrictelt per- 
fuafion and moft mortified habits. 
Howe! Harris was born at Trevecca 
on the 23d of January, 1714. Hav- 
ing a refpeétable paternal eftate in 
reverfion, he was defigned by his 
family for the church, and. having 
received the rudiments of a claffical 
education, was entered at St, Mary’s 
Hall in Oxford; but he did not pur- 
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fue or perfect thofe ftudies at the 
univerfity, which might have. given 
him rank and character among its 
members, When he was about the 
age of twenty-five, he began his career 
as an itinerant preacher, facrificing 
all views of worldly aggrandizement 
to what he conceived to be his higheft 
duty. Buta total want of rationality 
in the purfuit miferably detracted 
from that approbation, which muft 
otherwife have been extorted even 
from his, opponents by the unquef- 
tionable refpe&tability of the motive. 
He was the friend of Whitefield, with 
whom he afterwards quarrelled, and 
the firft importer of the methodittical 
tenets and difeipline into the princi- 
pality, as Vavafor Powel had been 
among the firft, to introduce the 
earlier and more refpefted modes of 
diffent, He actually officiated in the 
fields; but, after having undergone 
much perfecution, and incurred fome 
danger in his travels, he determined, 
being, as my landlady at Talgarth 
informed me, a man of deep religion, 
to eftablifh a religious family at 
‘Trevecca, adopting it as his own, 
and devoting to it his patrifmonial 
eftates, with all the favings of a 
parfimonious life. With unaccount- 
able inconfiltency, he built a large 
and coitly houfe, and laid out the 
grounds in the ftyle I have before 
defcribed. In this houfe, and on his 
own eftate, he collected a number of 
families, profefling the fame religious 

ion of mind, He even pur- 
chafed farms in the neighliourhood, 
and eftablithed manutattories, to as 
great an extent as his finances would 
admit, or opportunities prefented 
themfelves of laying out his money. 
The condition he impofed on thofe 
who joined his community was, that 
they fhould purfue their avocations of 
hufbandry or trade folely for the be- 
nefit of the common ftock, difclaiming 
all private property, or interference 
in the management of the joint capital, 
renouncing the. fociety of ftrangers, 
and adhering punétually to the rigid 
obfervances ot the family. The in- 
ftitution continued to flourith during 
his litetime in almoft a formidable 
degree. Their farms entirely fupplied 
their numerous’ families difpered over 
the eftates , tor the manfion-houfe was 
eccupied by his own family and clofer 
intimates. Tie was belides_a large 


furplus for the markets; fince thei 
inflexible fobriety was confideréd to 
have the effect of making them good 
farmers, though the bufinels was 
much interrupted by their unremitting 
prayers. They alfo manufactured, 
independent of other articles, large 
quantities of fine flannels, the quality 
of which was in high requeft all round 
the country, and large orders were 
executed for fo diftant a market as 
Briftol. Mr. Harris died in July, 
1773+ I have not been ftriftly correct 
in ftating the produee of their labours 
as brought to a common ftock, for it 
was all made over to him without 
controul, though exclufively and con- 
{cientioufly applied to their ufe and 
the extenfion of the eftablithment. By 
his will, he bequeathed the whole of 
his poffeffions, hereditary and accu- 
mulated, to the maintenance of the 
family for ever on the ftri&t principles 
of its foundation. He left two truf- 
tees, with regulations for the replacing 
them, who were to live in the houfe, 
receive the earnings of the people, 
condué the pecuniary arrangements 
and devotional fervices, and in every 
re{pe& exercife that plenary authority, 
which he had himfelf preierved. He 
was married, and had a daughter, to 
whom he left nothing, except an apart- 
ment in the houfe, on the fame terms 
as the others, if ever the chofe to be- 
come a member of the family. It is, 
however, to be obferved, in extenua- 
tion of what men of lefs deep religion 
will confider as injuftice towards a 
deferving child, that her mother’s 
fortune, not inconfiderable, rendered 
Mifs Harris independent of her father. 
But this independence, and ali worldly 
cares and poticflions, the was to relin- 
quith, if ever the came to Trevecca. 
It will readily be anticipated, that the 
did not make that election, when the 
reader is informed that the was mar- 
ried to a gentleman of Brecknock, of 
the name of Prichard, I believe before 
Mr. Harris's death. 

*¢ There have been, within the re- 
colleétion of perfons refiding at ‘Tal- 
garth, one hundred and forty efficient 
members of this extraordinary family, 
befides children; there are now not 
more than fixty ; but the ftri&t ritual 
of the place is ftill preferved; the 
charatter of induftrious feclufion and 
eccentric fanaticifm is feduloully 
maintained ; and the vifitor of Tre- 
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vecea may fee it now, as im the days 
of the founder. There is fervice in 
the houle three times a day all the 
year yound, the time of harveft not 
excepted: each perfon ig allowed a 
certain proportion of abfences, on the 
fime plan as the attendance of chapel 
is regs) ted for the ttudents in college, 
ad if the number is exceeded, the 
offender lofes the benefit of the infti- 
tution, however reafonable may be 
his excule, cr urgent the plea of his 
neceility. The fervice, though fo 
frequent, is very long; and a numer- 
ous attendance is by thele regulations 
conftantly fecured It were much to 
be wifhed, that it were better worth 
attending! I happened to arrive there, 
without any previous knowledge of 
the place or inftiturion, about three 
o’clock on a Sunday, when a number 
of decentiy-dreffed and weil behaved 
people were aflembling, with whofe 
manners on the outixle of their chapel 
I was well plealed; but tne infide 
exhibited {uch a melancholy exhibition 
ef tanatical fatuity, as, happily for 
the honour of human intelle&, is rare- 
ly to be met, but among thele jump- 
ing enthufiafts, The ipeaker, for I 
will not infult the dignity of our 
eftablifhment by. confidering him as a 
clergyman, had his face and head 
completely muffled with a red pocket— 
handkerchief tied under his chin. The 
eaule of this might have been candidly 
afcribed to the tooth-ache, had I not 
ebferved at Brecknock and elfewhere, 
that the preachers of thete degradedly 
methodiftical and jumping feéts, 
which would not he worth noticing 
in a work of this kind, were they not 
the unhappy growth of the foil, uni- 
formly array themfelves in a fimilar 
‘paraphernalia, probably in an often- 
tations thew of fqualid piety. The 
reft’ of “his apparel was confiftently 
shean ; ahd all his air and manner 
indicated the loweft ignorance, though 
i could not judge of his language. 
Its effeéts, however, atoned in power 
for what it might want in elegance, 
or the means of rationad conviction. 
The groans of his hearers, fometimes 
in a folo part, and fometimes ia cho- 
rug, correfponded with the féarcely 
human contortions and ejaculations 
of the preacher. Some ftood, ‘ fome 
knelt, and fome were ftretched upon 
the door in proftrate humiliation. 1 
did‘ not, however, ftay for the ani- 
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mating found of “ Glory to the 
Lamb,” left the forgetfulnefs of fu. 
perftitious enthufialin, violating the 
laws of hofpitality, might have com. 
pelled me alfo to join in the fantattic 
rites of light~becled devotion. But 
I will no jonger weary the patience of 
my reader on the habits of an inftitu- 
tion, which has culled with ferupu- 
Jous care all the abfurdities and evils 
of the monaftic life, except the prohi- 
bition ot marriage, and at the fame 
time paffed a fevere edié of exclufion 
againit all its learning and utility. 
Mr. Harris bad a brother, who made 
a comiderable fortune as an army tay 
lor ia London, which was, I believe, 
inherited by Mrs. Hughes, his niece, 
who has a very handfome manfion 
near Trevecca. The family are very 
much refpected ; and it is moft unac- 
countable, thac’ the zeal of a man, 
placed by birth and education in the 
mott reipe€table clafs of fociety, thould 
have degenerated into fuch unmeaning 
and irrational mummery. It is true, 
indeed, that the fenatorial names of 
Wilberforce and Hill have graced the 
drivellings of pretended inipiration 5 
but they have not condefcended to 
countenance any thing quite fo repug- 
nanc to common fenfe, or fo irrecon= 
cileable with the claffical tatte and 
elegant attainments of a gentleman, 
Since my return, I have heard accounts 
of Mr. Harris, not fo favourable to 
the difinterefted absurdity of his cha- 
raGter and views. J] know the impu= 
tations under which leaders of fees 
and parties labour from ew 
ftruétions of their oppqncitigy 
pretend not to decide. It is certain 
that he extorted large fums from the 
deluded people among whom he tra— 
velled, as well as from the labours of 
his domeftic fraternity. Thefe went 
in aid of the eftablifhment at Trevecea, 
The frugality and felf denial of his 
habits is alfo controverted; and his 
taite in building, which {peaks tor it- 
felf, corroborates in fome meafure the 
falpicion. His do&trite throughout 
the principality was, that‘ thofe who 
came with his credentials were fent of 
God, and if they wanted ‘a coat, a 
dinner, or'a ‘horfe, the’ belt in the 
fieffion of the believer was refpec- 
ivély to be furnithed. But we are 
here at the very head-quarters of me= 
thodifm, the capital of its empire in 
the principality.’ Ar Treduitan, clofe 
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by Trevecea, is a college founded by 

Lady Huntingdon, for educating 

young men, to continue the fuccel- 

fion of the miniftiy. But it is at 
prefent untenanted by pupils, though 

there is occafional fervice there: I 

’ fhail therefore gladly difmifs it, with- 

out inquiring into the nature of its 

ordinances, which probably coincide 
with thofe eftablithed elfewhere by the 
zealous patronels,”’ 

Other Extraé&s we muft defer till 
another opportunity. 

—— 

LXI. Letters of Witi1am Cow- 
Per, Eig. being the third volume 
of the Life and Writings off Wii- 
r1aAM CowPER, Efq. 400 pages, 
Quarto, 11. 105. 6d. 

We. fhall now fulfil our promife 

of giving more Extrads from 
this truly pleafing Work. 

Letter XLVIIL. refpeéts Prior the 
Poet. 

** Tothe Rev. WiLLiam Unwin. 

*¢ January 17, 1782. 
« My dear William, 

*¢ T am glad we agree in our opi- 
nion of king critic, and the writers 
on whom he has beftowed his animad- 
verfions. It is a matter of indiffer- 
ence to me whether I think with the 
world at large or not, but I with my 
friends to beof my mind. The fame 
work will wear a different appearance 
in the eyes of the fame man, according 
to the different views with which he 
reads it; if merely for his amufement, 
his candour being in lefs danger of a 
twifidrom intereit or prejudice, he is 
P ‘with what is really pleafing, 
and # not over curious to difcover a 
blemith, becaufe the exercife of a mi- 
nute exactnefs is not confiftent with 
his purpole. But if he once becomes 
a critic by trade, the cafe is altered. 
He muft then, at any rate, eftablith, if 
he can, an opinion in every mind, of 
his uncommon. difcernment, and his 
exquifite tate. This great end he can 
never accomplifh by thinking in the 
tract that has been beaten, under the 
hoof of public judgment. He muft 
endeavour te convince the world, that 
their favourite authors have more 
faults than they are aware of, and 
fuch as they have never fufpected., 
Having marked out a writer univer- 
fally efteemed, whom he finds it for 
that very reafon, convenient to depre- 
ciate and .traduce, he will overlook 
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fome of his beauties, he will faintly 
praife others, and in fuch a manner as 
to make thoufands, more modeft, 
though quite as judicious as himielf, 
queftion whether they are beauties at 
all. Can there be a ftronger illultra- 
tion of all that I have faid, than the 
feverity of Johnion’s remarks upon 
Prior, I might have faid the injuftice ? 
His reputation as an author, who, 
with much labour indeed, but with 
admirable fuceefs, has embellifhed all 
his poems with the moft charming 
eafe, ftood unthaken until Johnion 
thruft his head againft it. And how 
does he attack him in this his princi- 
pal fort? I cannot recollect his very 
words, but I am much miftaken, in- 


dee if my memory fails me with refpec& 


to the purport of them. “ His words 
(he fays) appear to be forced inte 
their proper places: There indeed we 
find them, but find likewife, that their 
arrangement has been the effect of 
conftraint, and that without violence, 
they would certainly have ftood ina 
different order." By your leave, Mr. 
moft learned Doétor, this is the moft 
difingenuous remark I ever met with, 
and would have come with a better 
grace from Curl or Dennis. Every 
man converfant with verfe-writing, 
knows, and knows by painful expe- 
rience, that the familiar stile, is of al] 
ftiles the moft difficult to fucceed in. 
To make verfe {peak the language of 
profe, without being profaic, to mar- 
fhal the words of it in fuch an order, 
as they might naturally take in falling 
from the lips of an extemporary 
{peaker, yet without meannefs ; har- 
monioufly, elegantly, and without 
feeming to difplace a fyllable for the 
fake of the rhyme, is one of the molt 
arduous talks a poet can undertakes 
He that could accomplith this talk was 
Prior ; many have imitated his excel« 
jence in this particular, but the bef 
copies have fallen tar fhort of the ori- 
ginal. And now to tell us, after we 
and our fathers have admired him for 
it fo long, that he is an eafy writer 
indeed, but that his ease has an air of 
ftiffnefs in it, in fhort that his eafe is 
not eafe, but only fomething like it, 
what is it but a felf-contradiGtion, an 
obfervation that grants what it is jut 
going to deny, and denies what it has 
jut granted, in the fame fentence, and 
in the fame breath ?—But I have 
filled the greateft part of my feet with 
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avery uninterefting fubje&. I will 
only fay, that as a nation, we are not 
much indebted, in point of poetical 
credit, to this too fagacious and un— 
merciful judge ; and that for my/felf 
in particular, I have reaton to rejoice 
that he entered upon, and exhaufte 
ed the labours of his office before 
my poor volume could poflibly become 
an object of them. By the way, you 
cannot have a book at the time you 
mention, I have lived a fortnight or 
more in expeétation of the laft theet, 
which is not yet arrived. 

“© You have already furnithed 
John’s memory with by far the greateit 
part of what a parent would with to 
ftore it witn, It ali that is merely 
trivial, and all that has an immoral 
tendency were expunged from our 
Englith Poets, how would they thrink, 
and how would fome of them com- 
pletely vanith. I believe there are 
fome of Dryden’s Fables which he 
would find very entertaining ; they 
are for the moft part fine compofitions, 
and not above his apprehenfion ; but 
Dryden has written few things that 
are not blotted here and there with an 
unchatte allufion, fo that you mutt 
pick his way tor him, left he thould 
tread in thedirt. You did not men- 
tion Milton's Allegro and Penterofo, 
which I remember being fo charmed 
with when I was a boy, that I was 
never weary of them. ‘There are even 
paflages in the paradifiacal part of 
the Paradise Loft, which he might 
ftudy with advantage. And to teach 
him, as you can, to deliver fome of 
the fine orations made in the Pande- 
monium, and thofe between Satan, 
Ithuriel, and Zephon, with emphafis, 
dignity, and propriety, might be of 
great ufe to him hereafter, The 
fooner the ear is formed, and the or- 
gans of {peech are accuftomed to the 
various infle&tions of the voice, which 
the rehearfal of thofe paflages de- 
mands, the better. I fhould think 
too; thac Thomion’s Seafons might 
afford him iome ufeful leffons. At 
healt they would have a tendency to 
give his mind an obferving, and a 
philofophical turn. I do not forget 
that he is but a child, but I remember 
that he is a child: favoured with ta- 
Jents fuperior to his years. We were 
much pleafed with his remarks on 
your alms-giving, and doubt not but 
u will be verified with refpeét to the 


two guineas you fent us, which have 
made four Chriftian people happy. 
Ships I have none, nor have touched 
a pencil thele three years, if ever I 
take it up again, which I rather fuf- 
pet I thall not, (the employment re- 
quiring stronger eyes than mine) it 
thall be at John’s fervice. 
** Yours, my dear friend, 
“Ww.C." 

Letter LVI. thews Mr. Cowper's 
opinion of the Nation at the clole of 
the American War. 

* To the Rev. WILLIAM Unwin, 
*¢ March 7, 1782, 
*¢ My dear friend, 

“© We have great pleafure in the 
contemplation of your Northern jour- 
ney, as it promifes us a fight of you 
and yours by the way, and are only 
forry Mifs Shuttleworth cannos be of 
the party. A line to afcertain the 
hour, when we may expect you, by 
the next preceding polt will be wele 
come. 

‘* It is not much for my advantage, 
that the printer delays fo long to gra- 
tify your expeétation. Itis a ftate of 
mind that is apt to tire and difconcerg 
us; and there are but few pleafures 
that make us amends for the pain 
of repeated difappointment. I take 
it for granted you have not received 
the volume, not having received it 
myfelf, nor indeed heard from John- 
fon, fince he fixed the firft of the month 
for its publication, 

‘© What a medley are our public 
prints, half the page filled with the 


ruin of the country, and t her 
half filled with the vices ‘a- 
sures of it—here an ifland t and 


there a new comedy—here an empire 
loft, and there an Italian opera, or a 
Lord’s rout on a Sunday. 

* May it pleale your Lordhip! I 
am an Englifhman, and mutt ftand or 
fall with the nation. Religion, its 
true palladium, has been ftulen away ; 
and it is crumbling into duft, Sin 
ruins us, the fins of the great efpee 
cially, and of their fins efpecially 
the violation of the fabbath, becaule 
it is naturally productive of all the 
ret. If you with weil to our arms, 
and would be glad to fee the kingdom 
emerging again from her ruins, pay 
more refpect to an ordinance that de- 
ferves the deepeft! I do not fay par- 
don this thort remonftrance !— The 
concern I feel for my country, and 
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the intereft I have in its profperity, 
gre me aright to make it. Iam, 
err, ' 

*« Thus one might write to his 
Lordthip, and (I fuppofe) might be 
as profitably employed in whittling 
the tune of an old ballad. 

** IT have mo copy of the preface, 
nor do I know at prefent, how John- 
fon and Mr. Newton have fettled it. 
In the matter of it there was nothing 
offenfively peculiar. But it was 
thought too pious. 

‘s Yours, my dear friend, 
“w.c.” 
Letter LXII. contains fomething 
entertaining about reviews. ‘ 
“ Tothe Rev. Wittiam UNWIN. 
#¢ June 12, 1782. 
« My dear friend, , 

« Every extraordinary occurrence 
in our lives, affords us an opportunity 
to learn, if we will, fomething more 
ef our own hearts, and tempers, than 
we were before aware of. It is ealy 
to promife ourfelves before hand, that 
our conduét fhall be wife or mode- 
yate, or refolute, on any given occa- 


fion. But when that occahon eects, ' 


we do not always find it eafy to make 
good the promite: fuch a difference 
there is between theory and practice. 


Perhaps this is no new remark ; but’ 


it is not a whit the worfe for being 
old if it be true. 

* Before I iad publithed, F faid to 
my felf—you and I, Mr. Cowper, will 
not concern ourielves much about 
what the critics may fay of our book. 


nicled in-them, and then they affume 
an importance in our efteem, which 
before we could not allow them. But 
the Monthly Review, the moft formi+ 
dable of all my judges is ftill behind. 
What will that critical Rhadamanthus 
fay, when my thivering genius thall 
appear before him? Still he keeps me 
in hot water, and I muft wait another 
month for his award. Alas! When 
I with for a favourable fentence from 
that quarter (to confefs a weaknefs 
that I thould not coniefs to all) I feel 
myfelf not a little influenced by a ten- 
der regard to my reputation here, even 
among my neighbours at Olney. Here 
are watch-makers, who themfelves are 
wits, and who, at prefent, perhaps 


think me one. Here is a carpenter,» 


anda baker, avd not to mention others, 
here is your ido] Mr. » whole 
fmile is fame. All thefe read the 
Monthly Review, and all thefé will 
fet me down for a dunee, if thofe ter= 
rible critics fhow them ‘the éxample. 
But oh! wherever elfe I am accounted 
dull, dear Mr. Griffiths, let me pafs 
for a genius at O)ney! 

"#6 Weare forry for little William's 
illnefs. It is however the privilege of 
infancy to recover almoft immediately, 
what it has Joft by ficknefs. We are 
forry too for Mr, ————"s dangerous 
condition, But he that is well pre. 
pared for the great journey, cannot 
enter on it too foon for himielf, though 
his friends will weep at his depars 
ture. 





“ Yours, 
“ WwW. c,.”" 


Butihaying once fent my wits fora 
ve foon became anxious about Letter LX XIX. thews the Poet's 
the iffte, and found that I could not /jmplicity. , 


be fatisfied with a warm place in my 
own good graces, unle(s my friends 
were pleafed with me as much as I 
pleafed myfelf. Meeting with their 
approbation, I began to teel the work- 
ings of ambition. It is well (faid I) 
that my friends are pleafed,but friends 
are fometimes partial, and mine, i 
have reafon to think, are not altoge- 
ther free from bias. Methinks I 
fhould like to hear a ftranger or two 
speak well of me. - I was prefently 
gratified hy the approbation of the 
London Magazine, and the Gentle- 
man’s, particularly by that of the 
former, and by the plaudit of Dr. 
Franklin. By the way, magazines 
are publications we have but little re- 
fpe€t for, "till we ourfelves are chro- 


* To the Rev, WILLIAM Unwin, 
* Augult 4, 1783. 

§ My dear William, I feel myfelf 
fenfibly obliged by the intereft you 
take in the fuccefs of my produétions, 
Your feelings upon the fubjeét, are 
fuch as I thould have myfelf, had I an 
opportunity of calling Jobnfon afide 
to make the enquiry you propofe, But 
I am pretty well prepared for the 
wortt, and fo long as have the opinion 
of a few capable judges in my favour, 
and am thereby convinced, that I have 
neither difgraced myfelf nor my fub- 
je&t, thall not feel myself difpofed to 
any extreme anxiety about the fale. 
To aim with fuccefs at the fpiritual. 
good of mankind, and to hecome po- 
pular by writing on fcriptusablubjedts, 
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were an unreafonable ambition, even 
for a Poet to entertain, in days like 
thefe. Verfe may have many charms, 
but has none powerful enough to con- 
quer the avertion of a diflipated age to 
duch inftructiong Atk the queition 
therefore boldly, and be not mortified, 
even though he fhould thake his head, 
and drop his chin; for it is no more 
than we have reafon to expect. We 
will lay the fault upon the vice of the 
times; and we will acquit the Poet. 
*¢ T am glad you were pleafed with 
my Latin ode, and indeed with m 
Englith dirge as much as I was my£elf. 
The tune laid me under a difadvan- 
tage, obliging me to write in Alexan- 
drines; which (I fuppofe) would {uit 
no ear, but a French one: neither did 
I intend any thing more than that the 
fubje&t and the words fhould be fuffi- 
ciently a¢commodated to the mufic. 
The ballad is a (pecies of poetry (I 
believe) peculiar to this country, 
equally adapted to the drolleft, and 
the moft tragical fubje&ts. Simplicity 
and eafe are its proper characteriftics. 
Our forefathers excelled in it ; but we 
moderns, have loft the art. It is ob- 
ferved, that we have few good Englith 
odes. But to make amends, we have 
many excellent ballads, not inferior 
perhaps in true poetical merit to fome 
of the very beft odes. that the Greek 
or Latin languages have to boatt of. 
It is a fort ot compofition I was ever 
fond of, and if graver matters had not 
called me another way, fhould have 
addi&ed mylelf to it more than any 
other, I inherit a tafte for it frommy 
father, who fucceeded well in it him- 
felf, and who lived at‘a time when the 
beft peices in that way were produced. 
What can be prettier than Gay's 
ballad, or rather Swift’s, Arbuth- 
not’s, Pope's, and Gay's, in the what 
do ye call it--** "Twas when the feas 
were roaring.” I have been well in- 
formed, that they all contributed, ard 
that the moft celebrated affuciation of 
clever fellows, this country ever faw, 
did not think it beneath them to unite 
their ftrength and abilities in the com- 
pofition ot a fong. The fuccels how- 
ever anfwered their wifhes. The 
ballads that Bourne has tranflated, 
beautiful in themfelves, are itill more 
beautiful in his verfion of them, infi- 
nitely furpafling in my judgment, ail 
that Ovid or Tibullus have left behind 
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them. They are quite as élegant, and 
far more touching and pathetic, than 
the tenderett ftrokes-of either. 

«¢ So much for ballads, and ballad- 
writers.—“* A worthy fubje&t” (you 
will fay) ‘* for a man, whofe head 
might befilled with better things ;"—~ 
and it is filled with better things, but 
to fo ill a purpofe, that I thruit into 
it all manner of topics, that may prove 
more amufing ; as for inftance, I have 
two goldfinches, which in the fummec 
occupy the green-houfe. A few days 
fince, being employed in —_ out 
their cages, I placed that whieh Thad 
in hand upon the table, while the other 
hung againit the wall: the windows 
and the door ftood wide open. I went 
to fill the fountain at the pump, aad 
on my return, was nota little farprifed 
to find a goldfinch fitting on the top 
of the cage I had been cleaning, and 
finging to, and kiffing the goldfinch 
within. I praise him ; and he 
difcovered no fear; ftill nearer and he 
difcovered none. I advanced my hand 
towards him, and he took no notice 
of it. I feized him, and fuppofed £ 
had caught a new bird, but, cafting 
my eye upon the other cage, perceived 
my mittake. Its inhabitant, during 
my abfence, had contrived to find an 
Opening, where the wire had been a 
little bent, and made no other ufe of 
the efcape it afforded him, than to 
falute his friend, and converfe with 
him more intimately than he had done 
before. I returned him to his proper 
manfion, but in vain. In lefsthan a 
minute, he had thrutt his little perfon 
through the aperture again, and agaia 
ch reg upen his neighbour's cage, 

ifling him, as at the fir, and fing- 
ing, as if trantported with the fortu- 
nate adventure. I could not but 
refpect fuch friendfhip, as for the fake 
of its gratification, had twice declined 
an opportunity to be free, and, con- 
fenting to their union, refulved, that 
for the future, one cage fhould hold 
them both. Iam glad of fuch inci- 
dents. For at a pinch, and what 
need entertainment, the verfification 
ot them ferves to divert me. 

** I tranferibe for you a piece of 
Madam ‘Guion, not as the beft, but as 
being fhorter than many, and as good 
as molt of them. 

“* Yours ever, 
“«Ww.c.” 
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: Letter LXXXII. is amufing. 

« To the Rev. JoHN NEwrTon. 

“ Sept. 23, 1783. 
« My Dear Friend, 

* We are glad that having been 
attacked by a fever, which has often 
proved fatal, and almoft always leaves 
the fufferer debilitated to the laft de- 
gree, you find yourfelf fo foon reftored 
to health, and your ftrength recovered. 
Your health and ftrength are ufeful to 
others, and in that view, important 
in bis account who difpenfes both, 
and by your means a more precious 
gift than either. For my own part, 
though I have not been laid up, I 
have never been perfectly well fince 

ou left us. A fmart fever, which 
afted indeed but a few hours, fuc- 
ceeded by laffitude and want of {pirits, 
that feemed ftill to indicate a feverifh 
habit, has made for fome time, and 
ftill makes me very unfit for my 
favonrite occupations, writing and 
reading—fo that even a letter, and 
even a letter to you, is not without 
its burthen. 

*¢ John has had the epi- 
demic, and has it fill, but grows 
better. When he was firft feized 
with it, he gave notice that he fhould 
_ die, but in this only inftance of pro- 
phetic exertion, he feems to lave been 
miftaken: he has however been very 
near it, I fhould have told you, that 
poor John has been very ready to 
depart, and much comforted through 
his whole illnefs, He, you know, 
though a filent, has been a very fteady 
profeffor. He indeed fights battles, 
and gains victories, but makes no 
noife. Europe is not aftonifhed at 
his feats, foreign academies do not 
feek him for a member, he will never 
difcover the art of flying, or fend a 

lobe of taffata up to heaven. But 
fe will go thither himfelf. 

“* Since you went, we dined with 
Mr. I had fent him notice 
of our vifit a week before, which like 
a contemplative, ftudious man, as he 
is, lie put in his pocket and forgot. 
When wearrived, the parlour windows 
were fhut, and the houfe had the ap~ 
pearance of being uninhabited. After 
waiting fometime however, the maid 
opened the door; and the mafter pre- 
fented himfelf. It is hardly worth while 
to obferve fo repeatediy,thathis garden 
feems a fpot contrived for the growth 
ef melancholy, out being always af- 
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fe&ted by it, in the fame way, I cans 
not help it. He fhewed mea nook, 
in which he had placed a bench, and 
where he faid he found it very refreth- 
ing to fmoke his pipe and meditate. 
Here he fits, with Wis.back againft- 
one brick wall, and his nofe againft 
another, which muft, you know, be 
very refrefhing, and greatly affift me~ 
ditation. He rejoices the more in 
this niche, becaufe it is an acquifi~ 
tion made at fome expence, and with 
no fmall labour; feveral loads of 
earth were removed in order to make 
it, which loads of earth, had I the 
management of them, I fhould carry 
thither again, and fill up a place 
more fit in argh to be a repofi- 
tory for the dead than the living. I 
would on no account, put any man 
out of conceit with his innocent en- 
joyment, and therefore never tell him 
my thoughts upon this fubject, but 
he is not feldom low-fpirited, and I 
cannot but fufpeé that his fituation 
helps to make him fo, 

‘I thall be obliged to you for 
Hawkefworth’s Voyages, when it 
can be fent conveniently. The long 
evenings are beginning, and nothing 
fhortens them fo effeétually as reading 
aloud. 

* Yours, my dear friend, 
“w.c.”* 

Letter C. throws light on election. 
eering. 

«‘ To the Rev. Joun Newron. 

“‘ March 29, 1784, 
«* My Dear Friend, 

** It being his Majefty’s pleafure 
that I fhould yet have another oppor= 
tunity to write before he diffolves the 
Parliament, I avail myfelf of it with 
all poffible alacrity. I thank you for 
your laft, which was not the lefs wel- 
come for coming like an extraordinary 
gazette, at a time when it was not 
expected. 

*¢ As when the fea is uncommonly 
agitated, the water finds its way into 
creeks and holes of rocks, which in 
its calmer ftate it never reaches, in 
like manner the effeét of thefe turbu- 
lent times is felt even at Orchard-fide, 
where in general we live as undif- 
turbed by the political element, as 
fhrimps or cockles that have been ac- 
cidentally depofited in fome hollow 
beyond the water mark, by the ufual 
dathing of the waves. We were fit. 
ting yesterday after dinner, the two 
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ladies and inyfelf, very compofedly, 
and without the leaft apprehenfion of 
any fuch intrufion in our {aug par- 
lour, one lady knitting, the other 
netting, and the gentleman winding 
worfted, when to our unfpeakable 
(-rprife, a mob appeared before the 
window, a {mart rap was heard at the 
door, the boys halloo’d, and the maid 
announced Mr, G———=._ Pufs was 
unfortunately let out of her box, fo 
that the candidate, with all his good 
friends at his heels, was refufed ad- 
mittance at the grand entry, and 
referred to the back door, as the only 
poflible way of approach. 

*¢ Candidates are creatures not very 
fulceptible of affronts, and would 


rather, I fuppofe, climb in at a win. A 


dow, than be abfolutely excluded. 
In a minute, the yard, the kitchen, 
and the parlour, were filled. Mr. 
G » advancing towards me, 
fhook me by the hand with a degree 
of cordiality that was extremely fe- 
ducing. As foon as he, and as many 
as could find chairs were feated, he 
began to open the intent of his vifit. 
I told him I had no vote, for which 
he readily gave me credit. I affured 
him I had no influence; which he was 
not equally inclined to believe, and 
the lefs no doubt becaufe Mr. A——, 
addreffing himfelf to me at that mo- 
ment, informed me that I had a great 
deal. Suppofing that I could not be 
|e of fuch a treafure without 

nowing it,-I ventured to confirm 
my firf affertion, by faying, that if 
I had any, I was utterly at a lofs to 
imagine where it could be, or wherein 
it confifted. Thus ended the confer- 
ence. Mr.G {queezed me by 
the hand again, kifled the ladies, and 
withdrew. He kiffed likewife the 
maid in the kitchen, and feemed upon 
the whole a moft loving, kifling, 
kind-hearted gentleman, He is very 
young, genteel, and handfome. He 
has a pair of very good eyes in his 
head, which not being fufficient as it 
fhould feem for the many nice and 
difficult purpofes of a fenator, he had 
a third alfo, which he wore fufpended 
by a ribband from his button- hole. 
‘Tke boys halloo’d, the dogs barked, 
Pufs fcampered, the hero, with his 
long train of obféquious followers, 
withdrew, We made ourfelves very 
merry with the adventure, and in a 

Vou, IL, 
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fhort time fettled into our former 
tranquillity, never probably to be 
thus interrupted more. I thought 
myfelf however happy in being able 
to affirin truly, that I had not that 
influence for which he fued, and for 
which, had I been poffeffed of it, with 
my prefent views of the difpute be- 
tween the Crown and the Commons, 
I muft have refufed him, for he is on 
the fide of the former. It is comfort- 
able to be of no confequence in a 
world, where one cannot exercife any 
withcut difobliging fomebody. The 
town however feems to be much at his 
fervice, and if he be equally fuccefs- 
ful throughout the county, he will 
undoubtedly gain his eleftion. Mr. 
perhaps was a little morti- 
fied, becaufe it was evident that I 
owed the honour of this vifit to his 
mifreprefentation of my importance. 
But had he thought proper to affure 
Mr. G that I had three heads, 
I fhould not, I fuppofe, have been 
bound to produce them. 

“Mr. S who you fay was 
fo much admired in your pulpit, 
would be equally admired in his own, 
at leaft by all capable judges, were 
he not fo apt to be angry with his 
congregation. This hurts him, and 
had he the underftanding and elo- 
quence of Paul himfelf, would ftill 
hurt him. He feldom, hardly ever 
indeed, preaches a gentle, well tem- 
pered fermon, but I hear it highly 
commended: but warmth of temper, 
indulged to a degree that may be 
called fcolding, defe&ts the end of 
preaching. It is a mifapplication of 
his powers, which it allo cripples, 
and teizes away his hearers. But he 
is a good man, and may perhaps out- 
grow it. 











s¢ Yours, 
“«w.Cc."’ 

Tn Letter CII. Beattie and Béair are 
thus chafacterized. 

“© Tothe Rev. Wittram UNWIN. 
« April 5, 1784. 
“© My Dear William, 

« T thanked you in my laft for 
Johnfon, I now thank you, with more 
emphafis, for Beattie, the molt agree- 
able and amiable writer I ever met 
with. The only author I have feen 
whofe critical and philofophical re- 
fearches are divertified and embellifhed 
by a poetical imagination, that makes 

3 A 
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even the drieft fubjeét, and the leaneft, 
a feaft for an epicure in books, He 
is fo much at his eafe too, that his 
own character appears in every page, 
and, which is very rare, we fee not 
only the writer, but the man: and 
that man fo gentle, fo well tempered, 
fo happy in his religion, and fo hu- 
mane in his philofophy, that it is 
neceffary to love him if one has any 
fenfe of what is lovely. If you have 
not his Poem called the Minftrel, 
ahd cannot borrow it, I muft beg 
you to buy it for me; for though I 
cannot afford to deal largely in fo 
expenfive a commodity as books, I 
mult afford to purchafe at leaft the 
poetical works of Beattie. I have 
read fix of Blair’s Le&tures, and what 
do I fay of Blair? That he is a fen. 
fible man, matter of his fubje&t, and 
excepting here and there a Scotticifm, 
a good writer, fo far at leaft as per- 
fpicuity of expreffion, and method, 
contribute ‘to make one, But oh the 
fterility of that man’s fancy! if in- 
deed he has any fuch ae belong- 
ing to him, Perhaps philofophers, 
or men defigned for fuch, are fome- 
‘times born without one; or perhaps 
it withers for want of exercife. How- 
ever that may be, Dr. Blair has fuch 
a brain as Shakefpear fomewhere de- 
fcribes, “dry as the remainder bifcuit 
after a voyage.” 

«« T take it for granted, that thefe 
good men are philofuphically correét 
(for they are both agreed upon the 
fubje&t) in their account of the origin 
of language; and if the Scripture 
had left us in the dark upon that ar- 
ticle, I fhould very readily adopt 
their hypothefis for want of better 
information. I fhould fuppofe for 
inftance, that man made his farft effort 
in fpeech, in the way of an interjec- 
tion, and that ah or oh being uttered 
with wonderful gefticulation, and 
variety of attitude, muft have left his 
powers of éxpreffion quite exhautted : 
that in a courfe of time he would 
invent names for many things, but 
firft for the objects of his daily wants, 
An apple would confequently be 
called an apple, and Fagor not 
many years would elapfe before the 
appellation would receive the fanétion 
of general ufe. In'-this cafe, and 
upon this fuppofition, feeing one in 
the hand of another man, he would 
exclaim with a moft moving pathos, 
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“¢ oh apple!’—well and good—oh 
apple! is a very affecting fpeech, but 
in the mean time it profits him no- 
thing. ‘The man that holds it, eats 
it, and se goes away. with oh apple 
in his mouth, and with nothing bet- 
ter. Refle&ting on his difappoint- 
ment, and that perhaps it arofe from 
his not being more explicit, he con- 
trives a term to denote his idea of 
transfer or gratuitous communications 
and the next occafion, that offers of a 
fimilar kind, performs his part ac- 
cordingly. His’ fpeech now ftands 
thus, ‘*oh give apple!" The apple- 
holder perceives himfelf called upon 
to part with his fruit, and, having 
fatisfied his own hunger, is perhaps 
not unwilling todo fo. But unfor- 
tunately there is ftill room for a mif- 
take, and, a third perfon being pre- 
fent, he gives the apple to bim. Again 
difappointed, and again perceiving 
that his language has not alt the pre- 
cifion that is requifite, the orator re- 
tires to his ftudy, and there, after 
much deep thinking, ’ conceives that 
the infertion of a pronoun, whofe 
office fhall be to fignify that he not 
only wants the apple to be given, but 
given to himfelf, will remedy all 
defeéts, he ufes it the next opportu- 
nity, and fucceeds to a wonder, ob- 
tains the apple and by his fuccefs fuch 
credit to his invention, that pronouns 
continue to be in great repute ever 
after. 

«¢ Now as my two siete, 
Beattie and Blair, both agree that 
language was originally infpired, and 
that the great variety of languages 
we find upon earth at prefent, took 
its rife from the confufion of tongues 
at Babel, I am not perfectly convinced, 
that there is any juft vccafion to 
invent this very ingenious folution of 
a difficulty, which Scripture has 
folved already. My opinion however 
is, if I may prefume to have an opi- 
nion of my own fo different from 
theirs, who are fo much wifer then 
myfelf, that if man had been his own 
teacher, and had acquired ‘his words 
and his phrafes only as neceffity or 
convenience had proinpted, his pro- 
grels ‘waft have been confiderably 

»wer than it was, and itt Homer’s 
days the produétion of fuch a Poem 
as the Iliad impoffible. On the con- 
trary, I doubt not Adam on the very 
day of his creation, was able to ex- 
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prefs himfelf in terms both forcible 
and elegant, and that he was at no 
lofs for fublime diction, and logical 
combination, when he wanted to praile 
his Maker, 
‘¢ Yours, my dear friend, 
ow.Cc.” 

Letter CIV. take alfo, it being on 
the fame fubjeé. 

** To the Rev. JoHN NEWTGN. 

* April 26,8784. 

‘* Weare glad, that your book runs. 
It will not indeed fatisfy thofe, whom 
nothing could fitisfy, but your accef- 
fion to their party. But the liberal 
will fay you do well ; and it is in the 
opinion of fuch men only, that you 
can feel yourfelf interefted. 

“* [ have lately been employed in 
reading Beattie, and Blair's Lectures. 
The latter I have not yet finifhed. I 
find the former the molt agreeable of 
the two, indeed the moft entertaining 
writer upon dry fubjects, that I ever 
met with. His imagination is highly 
poetical, his language eafy and ele- 
gant, and his manner fo familiar, that 
we feem to be converfing with an old 
friend upon terms of the moft fociable 
intercourfe, while we read him. Blair 
is on the contrary rather ftiff, not that 
his ftyle is pedantic, but his air is 
formal. He is a fenfible man, and un- 
derftands his fubjects, but too confci- 
ous, that he is addreffing the public, 
and too folicitous about his uccels to 
indulge himéelf for a moment in that 
play of fancy, which makes the other 
fo agreeable. In Blair we find a 
fcholar, in Beattie both a fcholar and 
an amiable man, indeed fe amiable, 
that I have.withed for his acquaint- 
ance, ever fince I read his book. 
Having never in my life perufed a page 
of Ariftotle, I am glad to have had 
an opportunity of -leafning more than 
(I fuppofe) he would have taught me, 
trom the writings of two modern cri- 
tics. I felt myfelf too a little difpofed 
to compliment my own acumen upon 
the occafion. For though the art of 
wtiting and compofing was never much 
my ftudy, I did not find, that they 
had any great news totellme. They 
have affilted me in putting my obier- 
vations into fome method, but have 
not fuggefted many, of which I was 
not by fome means or other previoufly 
apprized. In faét, critics did not 
originally beget authors. But ay- 
thors made critics. Common fenie 
digtated to writers the neceflity of me- 
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thod, connexion, and thoughts con~ 
gruous to the nature of their fubje&ts; 
genius prompted them with embellith. 
ments; and then came the critics. 
Onferving the good effects of an atten. 
tion to thefe items, they enacted laws 
for the obfervance of them in time to 
come, and, having drawn their rules 
for good writing trom what was aétu- 
ally well written, boaited themfelves 
the inventors of an art, which yet the’ 
authors of the day bad already exem- 
plified. ‘They are however uietul in 
their way, giving us at one view a 
map of the boundaries, which pro- 
priety fets to fancy, and ferving, as 
judges, to whom the public may at 
once appeal, when peftered with the 
vagaries of thofe, who have had the 
hardinefs to tranfgreis them. 

The candidates for this county have 
fet an example of ceconomy, which 
other candidates would do well to fol« 
low, having come to an agreement on 
both fides to detray the expences of 
their voters, but to open no houfes 
tor the entertainment of the rabble ; 
a reform however, which the rabble 
did not at all approve of, anc teftified 
their diflike of it by ariot. A ftage 
wes built, from which the orators 
had defigned to harangue the electors. 
This became the firft victim of their 
fury. Having very little curiofity to 
hear what gentlemen could fay, who 
would give them nothing better than 
words, they broke it in pieces, and 
threw the fragments upon the huftings, 
The theriff, the members, the lawyers, 
the voters, were in(tantly put to flight. 
They rallied, but were again routed 
by a fecond affault, like the former. 
They then proceeded to break the 
windows of the inn, to which they 
had fled; and, a fear prevailing, that 
at night they would fire the town, a 
propofal was made by the freeholders 
to face about, and endeavour to fecure 
them. At that inftant, a rioter, dref- 
fed in’ a Merry Andrew's jacket, 
ftepped ‘forward, and challenged the 
belt man among them. Qlney fent 
the hero to the field, who made him 
repent of his prefumption. Mr. A 
was he. Seizing him by the 
throat, he fhook him, he threw him 
to the earth, he made the hollownefs 
of his feull refound by the application 
of his filts, and dragged him inte cuf- 
tody, withont the leait damage to his 
perfon. Animated by this example, 
the other freehoiders followed ; and in 
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five minutes twenty-eight out of thirty 
ragamuffins were fafely lodged in goal. 

*¢ Adieu, my dear frien! 

** We love you, and are yours, 
“Ww, & M.” 

As our extraéts multiply upon us, 
we mult extend our notice of this very 
entertaining work to another number 
of our Mitcellany. 

TT 
LXII. Captain Percivat's Ac- 

COUNT OF THE Cars OF Goon 

Hope. 

N our laft Number we promifed to 

continue this Work, and now re- 
commence with Chap. XV. as replete 
with intormation. 

«* The population of the Cape of 
Good Hope is uncommonly {mall, 
when compared to its extent, No 
regular returns had been given to 
the Dutch government ; and particu- 
larly with regard to the diftant parts, 
the governors were equally ignorant of 
the number of the people, and the 
quantity of the produce; although 
upon the latter, in a confiderable de- 
gree, the revenues of the colony de- 
pended. In Cape Town the free peo- 
ple are computed at about five thou- 
fand, and the flaves in a proportion to 
three to one 3 women and children of 
both claffes included, The reft of the 
colonv, a trac& fo extenfive and in 
many places fo fertile, is not fuppofed 
to contain above double the number 
of inhabitants in Cape Town. No 
circumftance can afford a ftronger 
proof of the ignorance and want of 
management in the government of the 
colony than this extreme thinnefs of 
the population, where its increafe was 
obftruéted by no natural caufes. 

*¢ The religion of the inhabitants of 
the colony is that of the eftablithed 
church in Holland, with the excep- 
tion of fome Lutherans and a few 
other diffenters. The principal church 
near the grand parade, is a very hand- 
fome building, ornamented _ infide 
with a great deal of carving and gild- 
ing 5 though the figures, which in 
fome meaiure ave emblematical of the 
Cape, being lions, oftriches, and 
other animals found in the colony, 
are exceedingly clumfy and ill-fhaped. 
The church is well attended, anda 
great deal of folemnity and decorum 
obferved in the worfhip. 

“* At fir a ftranger might think 
the people here very devout and reli- 
gious; yet although the government 
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has in many ways paid much atten= 
tion to the morals of the inhabitants, 
an intimate acquaintance with their 
p'ivate charaéters will foon convince 
an obferver, that their devotion is in 
a great meafure mere outward ap- 
pearance. Notwithftanding their cant- 
ing, which might lead one to imagine 
they are bigotted enthufiafts, and 
ftri&fin the extreme in all religions 
dutiesy yet this is in fact not the cafe. 
It is only the outward thew of a Sun- 
day morning ; for, except on that day, 
they never have any concern with 
their Prayers or their Hymn bock. 

‘* A {mall portion of the people of 
colour and free blacks are converted 
to Chriftianity, and but a fmall por- 
tion. The Dutch widely differ from 
the Portugueze, who enforced religion 
with fire and .fword wherever they 
came, The Dutch clergy indeed have 
got into the oppofite extreme, and 
fhew but little charity towards their 
unenlightened brethren; and where 
they expe& to get nothing for their 
pains, give themfelves no trouble to 
propagate the Gofpel The Dutch 
government have been very remils in 
not urging the clergy more to the 
duty of inftru€ting both the natives 
and flaves in Chriftianity. Even the 
people ot colour, partly the offspring 
of Chriftians, have been often denied 
baptifm. Whether this was meant to 
diminifh the number of unlawful 
children by heathen women, or pro- 
ceeded from whites being afhamed of 
having them equal in fome meafure 
with themielves, and entering the 
gates of heaven along with them, I 
know not ; but not allowing fuch.a 
number of children born of Chrittian 
fathers to thare the rites of Chrif- 
tianity, was certainly a cruel and une 
charitable method of preventing fin, 
Pride will not let their black offspring 
mix with their own blood, or have the 
fame privileges as themfelves ; but, 
as I have been told, their chief mo- 
tive was the fear of their being loft to 
them as flaves, on their becoming 
Chriftians. 

‘* Burials at the Cape are carried on 
with the greatet folemnity. All the 
friends, relations, and neighbours ot 
the deceafed attend in the deepeit 
mourning. All that day you will 
{carcely hear a word from one of then, 
though half-of thofe who efcorted 
the body to the grave, had been pro- 
bably at variance during his wholg 
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life time with the deceafed. The 
prayers are {aid over the body betore 
it is brought out of the chamber ; 
they fay none whatever at the grave; 
but cover the coffin in filence, and then 
depart. A funeral with them is equal 
to a wake in Ireland, except that 
fcenes of inebriety do not often take 
place. Here they aflemble to fmoke, 
drink gin, and talk of the deceafed’s 
abilities in the mercantile way; for 
thefe conftituie every virtue; and 
without caring much for the lofs of 
their triend, they {moke and drink 
forrow away. 

“* To compare the different man- 
ners of the Dutch here with thofe of 
our countrymen, without knowing 
the natural apathy and phlegm of the 
Holianders of all ranks, would indeed 
furprife an Englifhman. Even he- 
tween the difpofitions of the men and 
women we are here prefented with the 
greateft contraft. The mew are infipid, 
dull, and unfociable: indolent and 
lazy in the extreme, Their amufe- 
ments and enjoyments feem to confilt 
of eating, {moking, and fleeping; a 
cheerful, lively, and focial converia- 
tion is rarely kept up among them. 
The joys of the bottle, for the fake of 
conviviality, are here unknown. They 
fearcely ever play at cards when they 
meet at evening parties, but fit over 
thir pipe and.glafs of gin and water 
in a group by themielves. The 
whole turn of their converfation, if 
any takes place, is conftantly on the 
fubje& of their various mercantile 
affairs, though exceedingly trifling 
and of no extent or confequence. I 
have frequently been at their parties, 
where I met a number of both males 
and females; the men kept huddled 
together in one corner, fitting over 
their pipes, and leaving a number of 
agreeable young women by them- 
felves, at the other end of the room, 
to be entertained by the Englith offi- 
cers. 

** The women at the Cape, whilft 
young, are pretty and engaging, re- 
markably fair in their complexions, 
too much fo indeed, as they want that 
expreffion and thofe animated tints 
which our amiable country women pof- 
fefs. They really feem to have a 
greater fhare of livelinefs and good- 
humour than what naturally belongs 
to the national character of the def- 
cendants of Hollanders, Dancing 
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and vifiting are the principal amufe- 
ments with them, and of thefe they 
are very fond. There are no public 
balls or other amufements at Cape 
Town, except thofe parties given by 
the Englith families and officers of the 
garrifon, which the young ladies em- 
brace with avidity. Any private 
houle which has mufical and dancing 
parties at it, is open to any ftranger 
ct inhabitant of refpeétable character. 
The Dutch here are certainly much 
more ftri& and fele& in their company 
than thofe at Ceylon, where a number 
of people of colour, and fome nearly 
black, affociate and mingle with the 
whites. This is occafioned by the 
inter~marriages of many of the Dutch 
on the ifland of Ceylon with women 
of colour and half-caft Portugueze, 
which rarely happens at Cape Town. 
The young women here are fond of 
copying the drefs and manners of the 
Englith and other foreign ladies, who 
come amongit them; and in this they 
fucceed tolerably well. As mott of 
the Dutch inhabitants are refpectable, 
and though not rich, have enough to 
live comfortably on after their own 
way, their daughters are pretty well 
educated in mufic and dancing. They 
are in general fond of the fociety of 
foreigners, particularly the Englith, 
though I muft do them the juftice to 
fay they are not given to a {pirit of 
intriguing. 

«© The difference between the young 
men and>women,, in their appearance 
and dilpofitions, is very great. The 
former are in general clumfy and 
awkward in their gait, unfociable and 
fullen in their dilpofitions ; without 
tafte or fafhion in their clothes, or 
manner of putting them on: whilf 
the young women are lively, innocent, 
and cheertul, drefs well, and are given 
to fociety, in which their parents in~ 
dulge them without reftraint, and 
this privilege they feldom abufe. A 
Dutch father and mother behold with 
indifference their daughters frequent 
the balls and parties given by fo- 
reigners, without thinking it necef- 
fary to have a matron accompanying 
them, to watch over their conduct. 
Improprieties, which might be ex- 
pected by fome perfons to arife from 
this latitude of indulgence, are really 
very rare; and prove that fulpicious 
conftraint is the very worft way to fe- 
cure the virtue of women. 
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** Though the young women are 
often fo engaging in their perfons, it 
ig rave to fee a married woman of a 
middling age who is not clum(y in 
thape, and indolent, and flovenly in 
her habits. In the married ftate they 
turn quite domeftic, and feldom go 
out of cheir houfes; they feem to 
copy their hufbands in every thing 
but finoking. Indeed one good rea~ 
fon for their keeping fo much at home 
is, that their houfes being open for 
the reception of paflengers touching 
continually at the Cape, have gene- 
rally at all times of the year foreign 
ers of every nation reficding in them. 
This requires their being for the moft 
pat at home, to attend to their guefts 
and the management of their houfes. 
It has been alleged, though I. fpeak 
not from my own. obfervation or 
knowledge, that the married women 
are not fo correét in their conduét, as 
befove they entered into that ftate. I 
muft however fay of them, that to 
me they aiways deemed to be exceed— 
ingly attached to theiv hufbands, and 
devoted to their family concerns. A 
few inftances had certainly oceurred 
of infidelity in married women, which 
were openly fpoken of ; but thefe 
were far from being /o numerous as to 
throw any ftain on the general charac- 
ter of the matrons at tne Cape. 

*¢ The children here are too much 
entrufted to the care of their female 
flaves ; but the ill confequences aris- 
ing from this method of bringing 
them up cannot be fo much felt as in 
their Eatt-India fettlements ; for they 
are earlier taken from the charge of 
the flaves here, and inftructed in a 
few branches of education. The 
young men are initiated in mercantile 
habits, and a fufficient knowledge of 
writing and accompts.to render them 
capable of holding fituations in the 
government offices; this conftitutes 
the whole of what is inftilled into the 
minds of the young men. The girls, 
as I have oblerved, receive a mode» 
rate fhare of writing, dancing, and 
mufic ; and fome who have a talte tor 
them become proficients in the latter 
accomplifhments. 

«¢ Lheir firft born here is not enti- 
tled to all thofe advantages as with us 
in Europe. ‘The property is equally 
divided between the male childien ; a 
certain portion being previoutly fet 
apart for the female branch, No child 


can be difinherited. by the whim of 


caprice of the parent, without aflign- 
ing a very fivong reafon to the go- 
vernment ; and even then fomething 
mult be allowed for his fubfitience. 
Difobedient children are taken cogni- 
zance of by the fiical, and certain 
laws and regulations made for their 
management and neceflary punith- 
ment. When a Dutchman marries, 
a full, and accurate account of his 
property mut be| given and regiftered 
in order to previde tor his children, 
fo that they may be in no danger of 
becoming a burthen on the colony. 
When tholé arrive at a proper age, 
and. enter the marriage flate, a certain 
proportion amuft be tettled on them. 
The children are fcareely ever bound 
out to any trade, or indeed fent to the 
public ichools, which are very few at 
the Cape. The reafon they ailign’ for 
this is, that it aflimilates them toe 
much to flaves; and, in confequence 
of this filly pride, their children are 
curtailed from receiving a liberal 
education, and a knowledge of feve- 
ral ufetul trades. No white treeman 
at the Cape, except the very lowelt 
indeed, works at any trade which 
requires a regular apprenticethip, or 
a itudious application under a malters 
The {choolmatters, -who attend the 
children at their parents’ houles, are 
generally low, illiterate people, who 
have probably {pent the greater part 
of their lives in carrying a mutkets 
and whole knowledge extends only to 
a little reading and accompts. The 
children, both male and female, are 
remarked for their beauty ; the boys 
whilft at that age fcems to poflets a 
vivacity and talent which, if properly 
attended to, might lead to very diffe« 
rent habits, and a very different dif 
play of abilities from that which they 
aiterwards exhibit in a maturer age. 
For want of a liberal and proper edu- 
cation, their courie from intancy te 
manhood feems an uninterrupted 
courfe of degeneracy, One of their 
firit leffons, as I have eliewhere ob= 
ferved, is to domineer over, and iniult 
the unfortunate flaves, who are fubjcé& 
to all their whims and caprices- Ob- 
ferve the Dutch children, and thofe 
of the flaves playing and mixing to- 
gether, you will fee the former at one 
moment beating and tyranizing over 
the latter, and at the next carefling and 
encouraging them; fo that from an 
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tarly period they acquire an arbitrary 
and capricious habit of mind. 

« The difeafes to which the inha- 
bitants of the colony are fubjeé& are 
dropfies, apoplexies, and «difeafe of 
the liver, with other chronical difor- 
ders proceeding from a grofs habit of 
body, and their lazy and indolent 
manner of living. A Dutchman never 
thinks of riding by way of amufement 
to unbend the mind, and affit nature 
with wholefome exercife. Whenever 
he gets on horfeback it is for the pur- 
pote of tranfa&ting bufinels at fome 
diftance, or to vifit his country houte. 
Some few ride out of an evening, or 
take the air ina cabriolet, or clumly 
two-wheeled vehicle of ¢@ moft remark- 
able conftruétion, probably derived 
from a model of the laft century. But 
fhould a fouth-eaft wind arife, they 
hurry to their houfes and fhut them- 
felves up, laughing at our temerity in 
ftaying out and being expofed to its 
difagreeable effects. 

«< Their children are fabje& to fore 
throats and eruptions on their bodies. 


-Thofe epidemic difeales to which 


children are fubje& in Europe, fuch 
as the meazies, hooping cough, and 
fimall-pox, are fcarcely known here ; 
but when they do make their appear- 
ance they prove very fatal. An inha- 
bitant of the Cape, born there, rarely 
undergoes all thofe three. The fimall- 
pox when it takes place is almoit cer- 
tain to cau the death of the perfon 
affected. They look on it as a molt 
terrible calamity ; and no perfuafions 
will induce them to fuffer inoculation 
to be prattifed. Some years ago this 
diforder broke out in Cape Town, and 
carried off an immenfe number, {ov as 
to caufe the moft alarming apprehen- 
fions for the whole colony. The 
allow no perfon to land without firft 
examining whether he has had it or 
not. The moment a fhip appears in 
the bay fhe is vifited by the health 
matter, a doftor kept and paid by go- 
vernment folely for ate tp paf- 
fengers and crew of every veflel which 
touches here. This man goes on 
board and minutely examines every one 
from the captain to the cabin boy in 
the moft minute manner, and the re- 
fult maft be regiftered and entered in 
the government books before any one 
can be allowed to land. A ilight erup- 
tion, boil, or pimple, *may be the 
caufe of preventing a perfon from ob- 


taining leave to come on fhore. When 
this difeafe at any time broke out im 
Cape Town, thofe who had‘not liad it 
fled immediately into the country, and 
it was foie time before they could be 
perfuaded to return. During the time 
the Englith were in poffeflion of the 
Cape every argument was made wfe 
of, and daily examples thewn-of the 
children of the foldiers, and thofe men 
belonging to the different regiments 
who had it not previous to coming 
here, being inoculated ; but without 
producing any effect in removing theie 
prejudices. On my firt arrival in 
1796, when coming with my regi 
ment, this ceremony of being examined 
by the health mafter was not of courfe 
attended to, but on my way home as 
a paffenger I was obliged to thew m 
arm to the doctor, as alfo certify 
under my hand that I formerly had 
the diftafe. 

*¢ T am confident many more Dutch 
ladies would have been marvied to the 
Britith officers, but that the fear of 
going to Europe and catching the 
mall-pox, deterred them. ‘ If [ 
marry you Imnit go to England where 
[ fhall be fure to catch the fimall-pox 
and die.” Such was the language'f 
have heard made ule of by feveral of 
the young ladies. This fear has been 
increaied fince two Cape ladies, who 
had gone from thence to England with 
their hufbands, caught the infeion 
in this country, and unfortunately fell 
victims to it. I have however ‘the 
pleafure to know a very amiable Dutch 
lady who had come home with her 
hufband, a captain ‘of artillery, and 
had fubmitted to inoculation which 
terminated very tavourably, 

“¢ The inhabitants of the Cape are 


y not long lived, owing to their habit 


of body and ‘mode of living, Our 
countrymen find the climate of the 
Cape exceedingly healthy, nor are they 
fubjeé&t to any difeafes except thofe 
brought on by their own intemperance. 
Many of thofe diforders to which we 
are iubje& to in Europe are almoft 
unknown here. On the whole, the 
Cape of Good Hope has the firft cli- 
mate in the world, and even preferable 
in my opinion to that of Saint’ Helena. 
The general hofpitals at the Cape 
were, I am happy to fay, inhabited 
only by about thirty ‘of our troops ; 
very little pra€tice for a phyfician is 
indeed to-be met with at the Cape. 
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© The flaves are very numerous at 
Cape Town, and compofe a very large 

roportion of its inhabitants. Every 
| stoarseag of any confequence or rank 
having from ten to fifteen or twenty, 
including females and children. Even 
thofe Dutch families of an interior 
order have often in their families from 
fix to a dozen, who are domefticated 
and bred up in their houfes from their 
infancy. The Dutch keep no Euro- 
pean or white fervants whatever. The 
flaves are of various defcriptions and 
nations. It mult be allowed that in 
general they are well and humanely 
treated, particularly at Cape Town. 
There are of courfe inftances of inhu- 
man and cruel mafters, and it has 
been obferved that the Dutch treated 
their flaves much more rigoroufly be- 
fore the arrival of the Englith than af- 
terwards. Some fevere laws were 
enacted to prevent the crimes of thofe 
unfortunate creatures, at the fame 
time that there were wholefome, juit, 
and humane edits paffed in favour of 
them to prevent their being cruelly 
and unjuflly treated by their matters. 
From their being fo very numerous, 
and compofed of a mixture of various 
black nations, apprehenfions of their 
rifing and maffacring the colonilts, 
were often entertained, and the ftriét- 
eft care was taken to prevent fuch a 
contingency. From what I obferved 
of this large body of people at the 
Cape, I could fee no juft caufe for the 
Dutch to be uneafy on that account ; 
yet their apprehenfions were not un- 
natural, when we confider the great 
fuperiority of the flaves in numbers, 
and the variety of difpofitions which 
charaéterize thofe natives of different 
parts of Afia and Africa. Many of 
them are known to be treacherous, 
cruel, and revengeful, whilft others 
are timid, paffive, and obedient. All 
thofe flaves, who were not well known 
to be of the latter clafs, were trictly 
looked after, and care was taken to 
lock them up at night in a feparate 
and fecure part of the houfe; a lodge 
in the rear of each building being fet 


apart for that purpofe, and flrongly 


blocked up and fecured from the apart - 
ments occupied by the family, and 
their more confidential flaves. Every 
moriing thefe nightly prifoners were 
fet at liberty to follow the various la- 
bours allotted for them. After the 
arrival of the Englifh every appre- 


henfion of their rifing feemed to bé 
done away; the number of troops 
which compofed our garrifon, and 
their ftriét attention to duty, being 
fufficient to difpel any fears of that 
fort. 

«© The different races of flaves and 
people ot colour to be met with at 
Cape Town, confilt of the following 
claffes :—The flaves from Bengal and 
the Malabar coalt. Thofe of colour, 
defcended from a connection between 
the Dutch and their flaves or black 
women. Malays from Batavia and 
the Eaftern iflands of India. The 
Buganele, half Malay and half Afri- 
can; the natives of Madagafcar ; those 
of the coatt of Guinea, called Caffrees 
and Negroes ; the Caffrees and Afri- 
cans of the interior part of the Cape 
of Good Hope; and laftly, the Hot- 
tentots, the numbers of whom em- 
ployed in fervice here are few, and 


‘rarely unmixed, but born either of a 


Hottentot father or mother, and on the 
other fide a Caffree or Negro. 
*¢ The flaves of colour, called in 
general Mulattoes, are the offspring 
of the whites with flave women. 
Thefe are efteemed the firit and beft 
clafs, and a far greater value is fet on 
them than on any of the others. The 
men of this defcription compofing the 
clafs of houfe fervants, are employed 
to attend at table as butlers and foot. 
men, and wait on the ftrangers who 
have a temporary refidence in their 
matters’ houfes. The women of this 
defcription are the houfe-fervants, and 
eent to the bed-chambers ; they alfo 
wait at table on their miftreffes, about 
whofe perfons they are chiefly employ- 
ed. Thefe are better dreffed and more 
gently treated by far than the other 
flaves, and feldom put to laborious 
work; their leifure fouls being em- 
ployed in knitting, fpinning, fewing, 
and the like light occupations, Mott 
of them, particularly when young, are 
handfome and even beautiful. J have 
feen perfons among them as fair as 
fome I have met with in Europe ; and 
if I had not been told they were flaves 
born of Mulatto women, I fhould cer- 
tainly have thought them children of 
the poorer Dutch. Scarcely any of 
this defcription, whilft girls and young 
women, but are comely and well- 
fhaped, and drefg like oar fervant 
maids in Europe. The Dutch ladies 
take a pride in having them nice and 
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well-dreffed to follow them when 
they go to church or pay vifits; they 
are employed to carry their miftreffes’ 
Prayer book or work bag, and to 
hold an umbrella over their heads to 
fhade them from the fun. 

‘© The Bengalefe and Malabars are 
confidered the next to thofe I have 
deferibed, and are alfo treated in 
much the fame manner as the former. 
Every perfon who has been in India 
mutt allow thofe Afiatics to be faith- 
ful, mild, and fubmiffive in their 
difpofitions ; never requiring ill-treat- 
ment or blows to ftimulate them in 
their duty. An angry word aétuates 
upon them like an eleétrical fhock ; 
they ftudy their mafters’ looks, and 
as readily obey a nod as if it wasa 
’ peremptory command. Thofe people 
are entrufted in all domeftic concerns, 
and make ingenious artificers and 
craftsmen. Both the males and 
females are employed as cooks, but- 
lers, and houfehold fervants; and as 
their mild, peaceable, and gentle dif- 
pofition is fo well-known, no fears 
are entertained of their committing 
any fanguinary outrage. 

** The Madagafcar, Guinea, Ne- 
gro, Buganefe, and Caffree flaves, 
‘are by far the moft numerous at the 
Cape. In colour they are much 
blacker than any other, in perfon 
ftronger, in difpofition often fulky, 
untraétable, and treacherous, requir- 
ing aie and fevere ufage and chaf- 
tife to make them work; they 
are indeed always idle whenever they 
can find an opportunity. From their 
bodily @rength they are ufed for the 
more laborious work, although they 
are occafionally employed in houfehold 
and domeftic offices. They com- 
monly work at mafonry, at» wood 
work, and at all thofe kinds of handi- 
ctaft which require much exertion. 
To carry burthens, and to go into 
the country, and to procure fuel, is 
their chiet employment. They are 
capable of enduring great fatigue, 
and it is aftonifhing to fee the immenfe 
joads they carry. Sometimes they 
have to go five, @ight, or ten miles 
into the country to look for bruth- 
wood, cow dung, or ftumps of trees 
for fuel. When they have obtained 
a fufficient quantity, perhaps often 
after a long day's exceffive fatigue, 
they make-it up into two bundles, 
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each of which would be thought 2 
fufficient burthen for an Englith por- 
ter. Thefe are made faft to a flat 
= of bamboe, about four feet in 
ength; one bundle being fufpended 
to each end. The bamboe is then 
placed on the fhoulder, and the flave 
moves off with his weights balanced, 
one fwinging before and the other 
behind. In fuch a manner they con- 
vey batkets of fruit, vegetables, and 
many other articles, and go at the 
rate of five miles an hour, 

“¢ The flaves of the Malay race are 
tolerably numerous, They are em- 
ployed in’ many kinds of laborious 
work, fuch as gardening, and attend. 
ing the grounds belonging tothe 
pleafure-houfes round the Town 3 
and in the kitchens, and the drud- 
gery work belonging tothem. They 
are alfo often employed in fithing and 
procuring fuel. This laft clafs of 
people are extremely vindictive, trea- 
cherous, and ferocious ; implacable 
in their revenge, and on the flighteft 
provocation, or imaginary infult, will 
commit murder. They are indeed a 
fcourge to the people they come 
amongft. When bent on revenge, or 
irritated at fome fuppofed infult, they 
fearcely ever fail of wreaking their 
vengeance. Many fhocking murders 
have been committed by the Malay 
flaves on their mafters and mi $3 
not for the purpofe of robbing, but 
merely to gratify their thirt of re- 
venge, which nothing but the bluod 
of their objeét will fatisfy, though at 
the certain lofs of their own lives. 
When the Malay has determined on 
revenge, he takes a quantity of opium 
to work himielf up to a ftate of mad- 
nefs, when he rufhes out with a knife 
or d r, which is called a kreefe, 
and after putting to death the original 
objeé&t of his internal paffion, he next 
ruthes at.every one he meets, till he 
is at length overpowered and: taken, 
which perhaps is not the cafe till 
feveral victims fall before him. No- 
thing but a lucky thot or blow that 
ftuns him to theearth, will enfure the 
fafety of his ey < as he proceeds 
with fuch a favage fiercenefs and 
impetuofity, that it is reckoned a 
moft arduous and dangerous fervice 
to encounter him in this ftatey “This 
is what is called running a nicks on 
the flightett alarm of whirh, every 
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one flies before him, and.efcapes the 
beft way he can. Whoever kills a 
Malay in the a& of running a muck, 
is entitled to a very high reward from 

ernment ; and he certainly deferves 

+ for the mof cool and intrepid are 
fearcely a match for the Malay, when 
worked to this pitch of de(perate 
madnefs. 

* The two following inftances 
occurred whilft I was at Cape Town; 
«A Malay for fome infult or necel- 
fary chaftifement received from his 
matter, drew a knife and ftabbed him 
to the heart, and immediately ruthed 
out into the ftreets with the weapon 
réeking with the blood of his unfor- 
tunate vitim. The firft perfon he 
met was a very fine flave girl, about 
féventeen years old, into whofe face 
he darted the dreadful weapon. For- 
tunately a country farmer was at the 
moment paling by Strand Street, 
where it happened, and having a gun 
loaded in the waggon he was driving, 
fired and killed the Malay on t 
fpot. If this thot had not facceeded 
in bringing him down, I and a bro- 
ther owe, who came to the fpot a 
few. mometits after, would in all pro- 
bability have been his next victims. 
The poor flave girl died in a few 
hours after. This was the fecond 
time that a flave of the Malay race, 
yanning a muck, was prevented trom 
falling in with me. Once indeed at 
Ponamala, in the Eaft-Indies, I very 
narrowly efcaped, having been flightly 
wounded in the arm by a Malay who 
hath attacked fome Sepoys; and if I 
had not been fortunate enough to 
give him at the firt cut fo fevere 
a wound as té difable him, he would 
certainly have put me to death. The 
kreefe he ftruck me with was poi- 
foned, and my arm in confequence 
fwelled to a very great degree, and 
4or fome time it was thought I fthould 
have loft it, if not my life. I maft 
here remark, that I received the great- 
eft. benefit from the Eau de Luce, 
ywhich I have every reafon to believe 
is a valuable antidote againft poiion ; 
it has been found to prevent fatal 
effe&ts from the moft venomous bites 
of {nakes. DoStor Anderfon, of Ma- 
dra was the firft who adminiftered 
it in Viole cafes, and found out its 
beneficial effects. 

“ Anether inftance of the barbarity 
of this race of flaves, which happened 


at the Cape whilft I was there, o¢~ 
curred in a Malay, who, on being 
refufed leave by his mafter to go out 
to a feftival or merry-making with 
his fellows, took a knife and ttabbed 
him to the heart, then went to his 
miftrefs in the adjoining room, and 
committed on her the fame barbarous 
and inhuman aft. Anold Malabar, 
flave who was cutting wood before 
the door, having obferved him perpe- 
trate thefe horrid murders, watched 
the opportunity as he was rufhing out 
of the door, and ftriking him onthe 
head with the axe, with which he was 
cleaving the wood, killed him on the 
fpot. ‘The government was generous 
enough to reward the M with 
his liberty, and one hundred dollars, 
The Malays are certainly a mof ace 
tive and laborivus race, do a great 
deal of work, and of every kind; 
equally ufeful in tillingand cultivat- 
ing the ground, as at thofe works 
which require mechanical dexterity. 
« Very few Hottentots are flaves in 
proportion to the other races. By am 
ancient law of the government at the . 
Cape, the Hottentots were exempted 
from flavery, as being the original 
poffeffors of this country; but the 
Dutch in many inftances have con- 
trived to evade this law by fome 
means or other, and to lay hold of 
the childven of thofe Hottentots in 
their fervice, though the parents are 
tree. 
** All children born of a fliije wo- 
man, though got by a white man, 
even by themielves, becéme flaves. 
It thus often happens, that the mafter 
has his own child a flave, and if the 
arent and mafter dies without its 
< enfranchifed, then it is fold by 
the heirs or executors to fome other 
matter, if not kept as a flave in the 
furviving family. , 
‘* The Dutch ladies have no reluct. 
ance to their flave girls having con= 
neétion with their guefts, in hopes of 
profiting by it, by their being got 
with child. I myielf know initances 
where they have been ordered to wait 
on fuch a gentleman to his bed room ; 
what followed does not require to be 
mentioned. One of my triends, 
whofe veracity I have not the leat 
doubt of, aflured me that a very en- 
gaging flave girl, to whom he paid 
his audrefles, and who feemed exceed - 
ingly coy and referved, was one night 
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puthed into his room by the miftrefs 
of the houfe, who locked the door, 
and left her with him. * 

* The treatment of the different 
claffes of flaves at the Cape is by no 
means the fame. The domettic flaves 
at Cape Town live equally happy as 
our own fervants, and only retain the 
name of flaves, Few or none of them 
would even with a releale from this 
bondage, except a pretty Tawny or 
Mulatto young woman, who may have 
offers of marriage from one of the in- 
ferior order of Dutchmen, or an op 
portunity to go to Europg, to wait on 
a lady or her children on the paffage. 
From eight hundred to a thoufand 
rix-dollars and upwards, are often 
atked for them in that cafe. Far dif- 
ferent is the cafe of the poor Negro, 
Caffree, and African flaves, who are 
employed at Hird labour, and out of 
their houfes ; but I mutt fay of the 
people of Cape Town, that they uni- 
Verfally treat them well in comparifon 
to the farmers and planters of the 
¢ountry parts. The poor creatures in 
the fervice of the latter, are obliged to 
work ebrly and late, and go through 
@ great deal of fatigue and bodily Ia. 
bour in the management and attend- 
ance of the farms. They aye very 
indifferently fed and clothed ; though 
they might get abundance at a very 
trifling expence to their mafters, amidit 
fo much watte of offal, vegetables, and 
milk, which are often thrown away. 
Black Bread, half fand, and the offal 
pf theep and oxen, are their general 
fare. Wits refpeé&t to the punifhing 
and chaftifing of flaves, thofe unfor- 
tunate creatures belonging to the 
country Dutch are at the mercy of 
their lords and matters, and are often 
beaten moft unmercitully for, the 
flighteft fault. With the greateft 
fang freid imaginable, one ot thofe 
haughty boors fits fmoking his pipe, 
and beholding his unfortunate flave 
undergoing the lath. If it is a very 
heinous ence, it requires more pipes 
than one to fee it out ; for it is really 
the cafe with the farmers and planters 
that the punifhment they infli& on 
their flaves is meafured by the time 
they take to fmoke fo many pipes, 
If it is a fimall offence, they give Nim 
one pipe, and he is never taken down 
till that pipe is fmoked out, 

‘© A regulation is laid down at 
Cape Town with refpe& to the puaith- 


ment of the flaves. Here the mafter 
cannot domineer over or punith his 
flave unmercifully at is own will or 
through caprice; a flignt difcipling 
with a fmall cane, being all he can 
take npon himéel: to inflict. If a flave 
commits a ¢rime of any magnitude, 
he is {ent to the police, and it comes 
under the cognizance of a certain 
perfon appointed by the government 
to fuperintend the flaves’ conduét. 
He is fent to tie Tronk, or prifoa, 
and put to hard work for a certain 
time ; and, eXcepting it is a criminal 
matter, which requires the lite or 
perpetual imprifoment of the offender, 
he is fent back to his matter atser 

few months of imprifonment, ha 

labour, anda certain portion of bodily 
chaitifement. ; 

‘¢ The fear of the prifon keeps the 
flaves in good order at Cape Town, 
and but few inftances happen where 
they commit great offences, or require 
fuch fevere punifhment. This regue 
lation thould certainly be extended to 
the country parts, and that fevere and 
unmerciful treatment they infli& on 
their wretched flaves be prohibited by 
law, , 

* All the blacks and flaves of ev 
nation here have an extravagant paf- 
fion for gaming, particularly for catd 
playing and cock-fighting, in which 
they are well-fkilied and reckoned 
gieat adepts. To fo great a pitch do 
they carry the love of cock-fighting, 
that in every ftreet you iee numbers 
of black flaves with cocks under their 
arms ready to pit aga nit any other 
that offers. They take poft in fome. 
corner or other for a whole day, when- 
ever they can find af opportunity to 
flip from their mafter’s butinefs, watch- 
ing the appearance of fome rival to 
contend with them. 

“ In every bye ftreet, or retired 
corner of the fquares and areas, even 
in the fands of the outlets or environs 
of Cape Town, are feen groups of 
flaves playing at cards, and enjoying 
themfelves. This temporary allevia- 
tion from their melancholy ftate of 
hondage, if it was not abuled, might 
be allowed and indulged ; but the con= 
fequences which arife ftom the pathom 
for gaming bring many evils, and it is 
often their own de(truétion, as they 
will frequently rob their matters to 
gratify it, and even murder themélveg, 
when they lofe ail. 
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*© The police of the town, when- 
ever they find the flaves employed in 
this way, are fure to take them up 
and punifh them feverely. The Ma- 
lays carry the paffion for gaming, and 
particularly for cock-fighting, much 
farther than any of the others. Their 
breed of cocks are remarkably fine, 
and they are as much attached to them 
‘as we are to our moft favourite race 
horfes.. My reader may finile at the 
. comparifon of a race horie and a game 
cock, but the Malays in the Eaft In~ 
dies prize their cocks above any other 
confideration, nor will any money 
make them part with a good and well- 
trained cock. Amongit fome of their 
princes from one hundred to a thou- 
fand dollars has fearcely been thought 
equivalent to the value of one of thofe 
birds. 

' The overplus of the fuel pro- 
cured by the flaves, in the manner I 
have before defcribed, is fent to market 
and difpofed of, which brings into the 
mafters no inconfiderable fum in the 
courfe of a year. A fimall cart load of 
this brufh-wood or fuel will coft from 
fix to eight or ten rix-dollars. For- 
tunately this neceflary article of life 
requires to be ufed only in the kitchens 
for cooking, wathing, &c. the climate 
at the Cape being fo mild that no fires 
are in general required in the dining 
or fitting rooms. Sometimes in the 
winter feafon, when the weather is 
uncommonly wet and damp, ftoves are 
made ufe of. 

«© The Dutch, after the arrival of 
the Englith in {uch numbers, railed 
the price ot tuel, and indeed all the 
Jabour of their flaves, fo exorbitantly 
high as often to occafion temporary 
diftrefs to many individuals. None 
felt it fo much as thofe Englith reti- 
dents not belonging to the military 
eftablifhment, who trom having fami- 
lies,or from various reafons,were oblig- 
ed to keep houfes themfelves inftead of 
boarding with the Dutch, and there- 
fore was obiiged to fupply themfelves 
with every article of living. Lodgings 
and houfes were allo exceffively dear ; 
however, I muft do the Dutch the juf- 
tice to fay, their charges are not fin- 
gular in this refpeét; many parts of 
my own country are equally extyrava- 
gant and unconfcientious in their de- 
mands from military men. 

«ff The fcarcity of fuel is an evil 
feverely felt at Cape Town, and it 


will daily inereafe except the town 
fhall come to be liberally and exten= 
fively fupplied from the interior by 
means of ,veflels bringing it from the 
different bays along the coaft. Every 
year the few remaining fhrubs and 
ftunced trees round Cape Town will 
be diminithed till no farther refource 
will be left from them ; and to obviate 
this approaching evil, the government 
fhould feriouily adopt proper meafures. 
No coal is uled here, none being ever 
brought from Europe, nor have any 
coal mines been ever properly fought 
after by the Dutch. JI have already 
mentioned the attempt to difcovera 
vein while Lord Macartney was Go- 
vernor ; but after going to a great 
deal of trouble and expence, the pro- 
je& died away. This was, perhaps, 
owing to Lord Macartney quitting the 
Cape foon after, and to its not being 
found to anfwer the expence, there 
being no regular mines or perfons pro- 

rly acquainted with this art to turn 
it to any advantage. It was thought at 
the Cape the idea was too foon given 
up, that the quality of the coal was 
not properly alcertained, that part 
tried being too near the earth, and too 
much incorporated with ftone and a 
hard fandy ftratum; at any rate, I 
fthould imagine it might anfwer the 
purpofes which they require here of 
fuel for kitchens, and the ufe of their 
flaves. 

** To fum up the charaéters of the 
different flaves, is to give that of their 
feveral nations. I fhall therefore fun 
them up in a few lines. The Caffree 
negro, and different races of Buganefe 
and Ethiopians, are given to vicious 
habits. Morole, fulky, and obftinate, 
but without having recourle to vindic. 
tive or fanguinary meafures of revenge 
againft their matters; requiring coer. 
cive meafures to oblige them to labour, 
and avoiding it whenever an opportu= 
nity offers. The Afiatics of the 
Moor and Malabar race are humble, 
fubmiff: ve, willi: gto do whatever lies 
in their power, fearful of offendin 
and gratetul for favours, feldom tref- 
pafling on indulgence ; their mafter’s 
interelts they confider as their own, 
and are highly atrached to bis children, 
and feem to have no with beyond the 
ftate in which they are placed by tor~ 
tune. The Malay character is that of 
implacable and hlocd thirfly revenge ; 
they undauntedly endure their mafter’s 
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reproaches and blows, meditating all 
the while a fevere and fanguinary re- 
venge. With the fame firmnefs they 
go to the place of execution, and 
whilft lifg is in them never regret the 
atrocious deed which brings them to 
an untimely end. Inftances of mur- 
der have too frequently been committed 
by thofe people. The Dutch executed 
then by the greateft torments; and 
broke them on the rack and wheel. In 
cafes where a clear evidence was not 
obtained of the fat committed, their 
court of jultice extorted it by inflié&- 
ing tortures like the court of inqui- 
fition in Spain and Portugal. Thole 
laws, and this mode of execution, have 
been abolifed by the Englith, and the 
criminal executed by hanging. It has 
been often obferved that fewer inftances 
happened of thofe murders being com- 
mitted by the flaves, and fewer execu- 
tions took place, during the time that 
we had potleffion of the Cape, than in 
any one period of the fame length un- 
der the Dutch governinent, by one to 
five; fo that the cruel tortures which 
the Dutch inflicted were far from re- 
training the perpetration of crimes. 

« Thofe unhappy flaves who had 
the misfortune of belonging to a cruel 
and tyranical mafter, often took an 
opportunity of deferting to the inte- 
rior, or the hills in the neighbourhood 
of the town, where they lay concealed 
all day in holes or caverns, from 
whence they iffued out at night to the 
fuburbs and purlieus to receive provi- 
fions, and other neceffaries from their 
friends with whom they kept up a fe- 
cret correfpondence; and not unfre- 
quently attacked retired farm-houfes 
to fupport themielves, Now and then 
inftances have occurred of their way- 
laying and robbing paffengers, and 
people whom curiofity induced to wan- 
der about the neighbourhood," 

We are likewife tempted to tran- 
{cribe from this excellent work, the 
lait chapter. 

“In the preceding narrative of my 
obfervations at the Cape of Good 
Hope, I have endeavoured to avoid 
ttating any fact which was net derived 
either from my own immediate know- 
tedge, or from fuch information as I 
conlidered to be indifputably authen. 
tic. Many errors may ftill undoubt, 
edly he difcovered, and my political 
reafonings found erroneous by thofe 
who are more capable of deciding on 
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the fubje&t. Since writing the above 
pages, however, events , toe taken 
place which juftify my opinion that 
the Dutch government is, in its pre- 
fent ftate, utterly incapable, not only 
of improving, but even of preferving 
internal tranquillity in any of its cow 
lonies, although threatened with no 
enemy from without. The rebellious 
boors of the interior parts of the 
colony of the Cape, as foon as they 
felt themfelves relieved from their 
apprehenfions of Britith troops, loft 
no time in renewing their infolent 
oppofition to government, and their 
ufual barbarities towards the unfor- 
tunate Hottentots and Caffrees, Ta 
confequence the whole colony has 
been thrown into the utmof confufion, 
and the inhabitants placed in a con- 
tinual ftate of danger and alarm, 
The Caffrees at length, exafperated 
by continual injuries, have joined 
with the opprefled Hottentots, and 
have produced fuch devattation in the 
interior parts of the colony, that the 
inhabitants of Cape Town begin to 
fear their ufual fuppli:s of cattle wilt 
be totally cut off. 

**In fuch a ftate of things it can 
fearcely be doubted that if a Britif, 
force were to appear at the Cape, 
little or no oppofition would or indred 
could be made to its taking pofleffion 
of the colony. The garrifon is too 
feeble of itfelf to maintain a conteft, 
and no fupport can be expected from 
the inhabitants, while a great pro- 
portion would hail the arrival of their 
conquerors as their deliverance from 
the brink of deftruSion. But it is 
not from the facility of the conquetts, 
nor from falfe views of aggrandifes 
ment by the extenfion of territory, 
that I would point out this colony as 
a pofleffion which ought at the prefent 
moment to be wrefted from our ene 
mics. Even the profpect of diftant 
advantages might be looked upon as 
infufficient to juftify an extenfion of 
territory, which. might eventually 
increafe the burthens of the country, 
and would at any rate employ a part 
of thafe forces which are at prefent fo 
much requited for the defence of our 
territories at home and abroad. 

“ The fituation of the Cape of 
Good Hope, however, placéd as it is 
direétly in the middle between the two 
great divifions of the Britith empire, 
forces itfelf upon the attention of 
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Great Britain, as a poflefhon which 
wouk! not only contribute to her 
profperity, but which fems almot 
effential to her fafety. The Cape in 
the hands of the tributary republic of 
Holland, can only de confidered asa 
French colony; and when we confider 
that Bonaparte Jooks upon our Indian 
territories us the great refource ot our 
national power, we cannot fuppole 
that he will long neglect to avail him- 
fel of the advantages which the local 
fituation of the Cape preients for our 
annoyance. Here he may have an 
opportunity of gradually throwing in 
forces and ftores, and of accumulat- 
ing, almoft unperceived, fuch a force 
as may prove truly dangerous to our 
poffeffions in the Eat, Without a 
port to retire to for refrefyment or for 
fheker from the ftorms of thofe lJati- 
tudes, it is impoffible that our 
cruizers' can here watch the motions 
of our enemy, or blockade his fqua- 
drons as.we do. in his European har- 
bours. The forces which he might 
difpatch from this. ftation againft our 
Eait—India fettlements, would be far 
more dangerous than the fame, ora 
much greater number, fent out direct 
from Europe. As the climate of the 
Cape feems in a particular manner 
fitted not only fer recruiting the 
health of the foldier, but alio for pre- 
paring him to endure the heats of 
India, our enemy's troops would on 
their arrival be enabled to cope with 
our forces on equal terms, and even 
with the advantage of unbroken health 
and fpirits on their fide. We may 
reft aflured that the enemy who could 
undertake the romantic fcheme of 
penetrating by Egypt and the Red 
Sea. to our-eafern empire, will not 
overlook the eafier and tar more fure 
means, of effectuating his purpoie, 
which are prefented to him by the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

* To colleét fuch a force, how- 
ever, at this ftation as might agtually 
endanger our Indian dominions, may 
be the work of time; but our enemy 
has not to look forward toa diftant 
period before he can turn the Cape to 
the purpofe of annoying us. Thofe 
veflels, which convey the refources we 
derive from the Eaft, mutt of neceffity 
pafs the feas which may be faid to be 
commanded by the Cape. In the 
outwarl bound paffige, indeed, our 
thips may take a wider range, but it 
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is impoffible for them to bear fo fag 
to the fouth, as to be entirely out of 
the reach of an enemy’s fquadron 
ftationed off the Cape to cruize againtt 
our trade. When we confider the 
boffes we fuftained in the lait war by 
the cruizers from the Mauritius, and 
the Ifle de France, and when we look 
to the ielative fituation of thefe iflands 
and the promontory of the Cape, we 
fhall be convinced that with all thefe 
ftations gt once in their poffefion, our 
enemies may fo completely command 
the tract of our Fait. India merchante 
men, that an efcape to Britain with 
their cargoes, will be nearly as diffi- 
cule for them, as tu efcape from the 
Havannah to Rurope is for the Regif- 
ter thips daring a war between Spaia 
and this country. 

“© When thefe confequences of the 
Cape being in the hands of our enes 
mies are duly confidered, it will ap- 
pear a matter ablolutely required by 
a prudence, that we fhould 
ofe no time in reaining this colony, 
During a war, the fatety of our Eutt- 
India trade cam no otherwife be fe+ 
cured; and equally, in peace and in 
war, the Cape may be made ufe of 
for fuch preparations ag may afters 
wards be employed to wreft from ug 
our moft valuable potleffions. If 
report may indeed be believed, tie 
French have already begun to collect 
at this point a force, which muft 
caufe the more uneafinefs, and pro« 
bably damage, that this is the fta- 
tion, in all the world, where we can 
Jeaft watch its motions and counter- 
aét its operations. 

«¢ Thefe confiderations, of fecurity 
to a large portion of our dominions, 
are of themfelves, independent of:all 
others, certainly fufficient to juttify 
our attempting to regain the Cape of 
Good Hope, even were the fupport of 
the fettlement to entail upon us a con. 
fideraole expence; but there are many 
other advantages which it might be 
made to yield to Great Britain. The 
internal wealth of the colony does not 
indeed hold out any temptation; and 
if its refources could be made to 
maintain the civil and military eftas 
blithments neceffary tor its own de- 
fence, little more is to be expected 
from them, at leaft for feveral years. 
I have, however, in the courle of this 
work taken occafion to point out many 
improvements of which various parte 
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@f the fettlement are fufceptible, and 
feveral articles of produce which, by 
a proper attention to their cultivation, 
might in time come to be of importance 
to our commerce and revenue. The 
wines of the Cape might, by proper 
culture, be rendered in many inttances, 
equal to thole of Europe. The high 
winds, the want of water, and other 
natural caufes, obftru& im fome de- 
gree the extenfion of the wine plan- 
tations; but thele obfackes. may be 
over in a fulficient number of in. 
ances to render the wine produced 
a vabuable article of commerce. To 
fecure in this manner, within ou: own 
dominions, a fupply of a commodity, 
which from its general ufe in this 
country may be accounted a neceflary 
of life, muit, in the prefent diftcacted 
Gtuation of Europe, and the precarious 
eircumftances of Portugal, be confi- 
dered as an object which has aclaim to 
the moit fcriows attention of our go- 
verninent, 
** The culivation of the fugar-cane 
is another article which might: be 
earried to a very confiderable extent 


at the Cape. If a fupply of fugar- 
and rum could thus be procured, 


without the continual. rik which 
attends the climate of the Weft- 
Indies, we might at all cimes be 
enabled to underdell every other nation 
# thefe articles; the contingent lols 
of any of our Wef-India idands, 
or the delrution of the plantations, 
would be a matter of Jets detriment 
to the nation at large; nor would fe 
much Britith capital be funk, nor fo 
many Britith lives yearly loft on a 
mof uncertain {pecies of {pecula- 
tion. 

*¢ I have mentioned feveral other 
articles which might here be culti- 
vated swith much advantage, fuch as 
tobacco and olives, the latter.of which 
grow here in almoft any foil. But it 
is mot to particular articles of pro- 
duce that the fpeculations of the Cape 
planter require to be reftriéted;. the 
productions of almoft every climate 
might here be raifed with advantage, 
if the art of man were induftrioufly 
employed to fecond the bounty of 
nature. If the method of collecting 
water and flooding the grounds were 
properly underftoud, and hedge-rows 
aud, woods read at proper intervals 
to protect the felds, the imernal 


riches of the Cape, might at no great 
diftance of time, vie with that of any 
o! aur colonies. 

“© The bencfits which our Eaft-In- 
dia merchantmen, our South Sea wha- 
lers, and our fhips of all forts, which» 
come into the fe latitudes, would derive 
from. our poffeffion of the Cape of 
Good Hope, are as great as they are 
obvious. A place of refrefainent and. 
thelter for thefe veffcls, is, in many 
cates, indifpenfable; yet, with the’ 
exception of St.\Helena, we have not 
a fingle port to receive them in the vadt 
ftretch between Europe and the penia- 
fula of India. The fupplies of prox 
Vifions and water afforded by St. He- 
lena are-extremely feanty 5 ‘and it has 
befides. this peculiar difadvant 
that it can only be vifited by ve 
in theirbomeward bound pafiage, and 
that for &x months in the year it muk 
be beat up to in the face of contrary 
winds. For outward-bound veffels 
the Rio Janeiro ferves at prefent asa 
half-way fation; but befides that it 
takes our vellels confiderably out of 
their way, it is to be remembered: 
that we have to depend for the canii- 
nuance of this convenience on the 
triendthip of the Portugueze, whe 
may already be confidered as the ham- 
ble tributaries of France. 

. “ The advantages of poffefling the 
only naval ttation imthe traé ot ow 
Eait-India trade, which by its bar- 
bours affords complete fecurity at all 
feafons ct the year, and to any num- 
ber of thips, fccm indeed too evideat 
to require any argument; and yet 
thefe advantages have of late beem 
fo much over-looked by the nation, 
that fome reafoning appears niceflary 
to thew that they have not been overs 
rated, A lation in thole feas for 
retrefhing the crews of our trading 
vefels is an objeé& daily rifing im, 
importance; nor cap we reckon our 
commerce there at nif fecuve, while 
we depend for its facilities in any dew 
gree on the precarious fricndthip of 
States, who may be compelled te 
become our enemies. Other nations, 
the Americans in particular, nave 
already begun to fhare our trade im 
the Ealt-Indies, and our fificries in 
the South Seas. Every circumitance 
that tends to obftruct our commerce 
in that quarter, mult in the fame 
proportion increafe that of our rivalsy 
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and in this manner a door may be 
opened to undermine one of the moft 
valuable branches of our refources. 

«¢ If, on the other hand, the Cape 
of Good Hope were in our poffeffion, 
the facility of carrying on the Eatt 
India trade, and the < Sea fifhery, 
would tly preponderate on our 
fide ; ot our Piablifhed commerce 
and regular adventures, fupported by 
the vaft capital of this country, might 
then fet al competition at defiance. 
The trade of all the other nations, 
whofe veffels frequent thofe feas, would 
in that event be completely in our 
power. In the time of war a few 
cruizers ftationed here might entirely 
command the furrounding feas, nor 
would it be almoft poffible for the vef- 
fels of any nation trading to the Eaft 
Indies to efcape them. The mere 
pofleffion of the harbours of the Cape, 
without almoft any cruizers, would 
indeed be nearly fufficient to bring all 
our enemies into our power. No Eu. 
ropean nation, with the exception of 
the Englith, can.venture upon ftretch. 
ing between Europe and India with. 
out ftopping by the way to refreth. 
The inferior hardinefs of their failors, 
the ill-provided ftate of their veffels, 
and their inattention to cleanlinefs, 
renders it altogether impoffible for 
them to fupport an uninterrupted 
voyage of five or fix months, 

“ For the purpofes of defending our 
ewn foreign poficflions, or keeping our 
enemies in check, no ftation can indeed 
be found comparable to the Cape of 


‘Good Hope. The facility and expe- 


dition with which troops can be fent 
from it to the Eaft or Weft Indies, to 
South America, or to any part of the 
coaks of Africa, muft enable us to 
counteract, with the beft peffible ef- 
fect, every attempt which might be 
prejudicial to our interefts. Should 
the French again fucceed in rendering 
thenvélves mafters of Egypt, a fqua- 
dron from the Cape of Good Hope, 
coulds in the courfe of a few weeks, 
either blockade the entrance of the 
Red Sea, if any danger was appre- 
hended to India from a French arma- 


reinforcements, we could fiom the 
Cape convey troops thither in lets 
than half the time in which they could 
be fent from Europe; and with the 
additional advantage of their being 
already feafoned to the climate, and 
able immediately to aét againft the 
enemy. Were any fudden attempt to 
be made on our Weft India itlands, a 
force from the Cape might in the fame 
manner f{peedily arrive to their relief 
and that mortality be in a great ihe 
fure prevented which has rendered 
thofe colonies the graves of fo many 
Europeans. ‘ 

‘* Befides the advantages of its cen- 
trical pofition, the qualities of the 
climate of the Cape in feafoning fol- 
diers for fervice in the warm latitudes, 
joined to the cheapnefs with which an 
army may be maintained here, are 
fufficient motives for marking it out 
as a moft defirable military ftation. 
The number of brave men which the 
defence of our Eaft and Weft India 
deminions have coft'us, and who have 
fallen vidtims, not to the {word of our 
enemies, but to the peftilential nature 
of the climate, cannot but produce the 
moft melancholy reflections. . The, 
Eaft Indies. are indeed much. lefs 
fatal ; yet when troops arrive there in 
the weakly ftate which muft always 
be confequent on a long voyage, thofe 
diftempers, which in a healthier frame 
of body they might have undergone 
without any bad confequences, are 
often found too powerful for their 
conftitutions, Even when thefe dif- 
tempers do ‘not prove immediately 
fatal, they are apt to leave the indivi- 
dual in fuch a ftate as to incapacitate 
him for any vigorous exertion, and 
render the remainder of his life a fort 
of lingering decay. The invigorat~ 
ing effeéts of the climate of the Cape 
hav been proved in innumerable in- 
ftances. any of our officers who 
came thither from India with confti- 
tutions fo enfeebled, that their cure 
feemed beyond the reach of medicine, 
were in a very thoit time fo reftored at 
the Cape as to be able to return in 
perfect health to their regiments. To 


ment; or convey to Suez a body of provide {uch a receptacle for thafe gal- 


troops to attack our enemies from 
that fide, and co-operate with our 
forces de my | from the Mediter- 
ranean. Were t 

India to make fuch head againft us, as 
that our army there required fpeedy 


ant men, who have facrificed thei 
own health to the fervice of their 
country, is furely an object of the 


¢ native princes of firlt importance. Muny who could 


bear to be conveyed from India to the 
Cape, for the benefit of a better cli- 
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fate, would fink under a voyage of 
double length to Europe. The i 
of the Cape in pris | men after a 
fea voyage with aftonifhing rapidity 
are well known; and its property of 
feafoning troops for warmer climates 
has been proved in many inftances, 
The troops which were difpatched 
from thence to affift in reducing the 
ower of Tippoo Saib, were able, on 
anding in India, immediately to take 
the field, and to join in ftorming Se- 
ringapatam. The fame regiments are 
at prefent partaking in our glorious 
fuccefles in India, and aéting with 
unabated vigour and energy. 

«© The cheapnefs with which an 
army may be maintained at the Cape 
of Good Hope is alfo well deferving 
of ferious confideration, The abun- 
dance of provifions of all forts is fuch, 
that with proper rigs a body 
of troops might be fubfifted here, at 
a third lefs expence than in any other 
part of his Majelty’s dominions. The 
comforts which muft arife to the fol- 
diers themfelves from this caufe, and 
the effe& it muft have on reconciling 
them to foreign fervice ought to be 
confidered. If this ftation thould be 
found to afford government an oppor- 
tunity of maintaining a force in a moft 
central and convenient pofition, and 
yet at a reduced expence, no one will 
difpute that this confideration alone is 
futhcient to render the poffeffion of the 
colony an objet of the moft defirable 
nature.”” 

* T have now brought to a period 
my obfervations on the Cape of Good 
Hope. That errors may have crept in 
unperceived in the courfe of the work, 
I have no hefitation to acknowledge. 
I have however endeavoured, as tar as 
I could, to defcribe with fidelity what 
I faw and heard ; and to deduce fuch 
inferences from my obfervations, as 
ee feemed naturally to lead to, If 
zeal for the interefts of my country has 
madé me over-rate either the advan- 
tages to be derived from the Cape of 
Good Hope, in the poffeffion of this 
country, or the dangers to be appre- 
hended from its being occupied by our 
enemies, I truft my failing in this 
refpeét will meet with the indulgence of 
the Public. I have ferved my country 
in different quarters of the globe, and 
wherever it was my ltortune to be ita- 

VoL. III. 


tioned, I ever found her intriguing 
and a enemies, the French, 
induftrioufly labouring to accomplith 
her overthrow. It is impofhble, 
therefore, that I can behold, without 
the ftrongeft_ emotions of regret, thefe 
enemies poffeffed of a ftation which 
affords them the means of undermining 


‘the pillars of our commercial gran- 


deur. 

“« For the inaccuracy of arrange- 
ment and the errors of compofition, it 
would be neceflary for me to offer many 
apologies, were I not convinced that 
a candid Public will readily find an 
excufe for fuch imperfeétions in the 
works of an author who is obliged, 
@en while he holds his pen, to attend 
to his military duties at this moment- 
ous crifis. The extreme liberality 
with which the moft eminent critics 
of our own country, as well as thofe 
on the continent, treated my firft 
effay in compofition, the Account of 
Ceylon, gives me room to hope that 
they will look with ftill more indul- 
gence on a work, written under many 
difadvantages ; not the offspring of an 
interval of peace, but undertaken and 
completed by one engaged in military 
duty, amidf the buftle of unprecee 
dented preparations for war." 

Maps or Charts would certainly 
have proved a valuable addition to the 
work, 

a 

LXIII. WAR INCONSISTENT WITH 
CuRisTIANITY. A Sermon, preach- 
ed at St. Fames's Church, Bath, 
Friday, May 25th, on the Day of the 
General Fajt. By the Rev. RicHarD 
Warner, Curate of that Parifh. 
22 pages. 15. Robinfons. Second 
Edition. 

HIS eloquent difcourfe, dedicated 

to Charles James Fox, has for 

its fubjec&t thé reprobation of war, 
with a vindicatory preface of fome 
length, writien with a manly energy. 

A few of the firft pages of the fermon 

will be a fair fpecimen. 

*¢ Matt. xxvi. 52. 

“ Put up again thy Sword into bis 
Place; for all they that take the 
Sevord, foall perifo with the Sword, 
«* The cannons of found criticifm 

may be applied, with the fame juftice 

and propriety, to the Holy Scriptures, 

as to any other {pecies of litefary pro- 

duétion ; var in prop: rtion as we try 
3 
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them by thefe cuftomary tefts of verbal 

compofition, in the fame degree will 
‘their exterior beauty be made mani- 
feft, and the excellence of their inter- 
nal character be felt and acknow- 
ledged. Unfortunately for the interefts 
of religion, and the peace of human 
‘fociety, this principle has been too often 
either injudicioufly negle&ted by the 
friends, or defignedly violated by the 
enemies, of Chriftianity ;, who, by 
omitting, or prohibiting, the applica- 
tion of the eftablithed laws of critical 
adjudication to the Bible, have robbed 
this moft valuable and curious of 
all books of an advantage which has 
been readily conceded to volumes of 
every other defcription. One, amongft 
many inftances of this negleé& or per- 
verfenefs, is exemplified in the at- 
tempts that have been made, upon 
various occafions, and at all periods, 
to frame general doétrines out of par- 
ticular texts; to build religious fyf- 
tems upon individual paflages ; und 
to make ifolated parts of the Gofpel 
{peak the language, and bweathe the 
{pirit, of the whole. 

«© It was the contemplation of this 
future abufe of his holy religion, by 
the weaknefs or wickednefs, the 
imprudence or impiety, of man- 
kind, which drew from our Saviour 
that declaration of the deftruétive 
confequences to fociety which would 
follow the eftablifhment of his Gof. 
pe! in the world: “ Think ye 
that I am come to fend peace upon 
earth ; nay, verily, 1 am not come to 
fend peace, but the {word.” A 
declaration that prediéted, not the 
‘necefary refult of the divine fyftem 
of holine’s and morality which he 

reached ; but the effeéts that would 

w from it, when converted (as he 
faw it certainly would be) into an 
inftrument of human paffion, preju- 
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perceive, that doétrines have been 
conftructed, and herefies raifed, dero- 
gatory to the honeur of God, and in- 
zo to the caufe of true religion 
but that, puflied on by wickednelfs or 
bigotry, the eftabliffiment of thefe 
doétrines has poured fuch floods of in- 
felicity upon fociety, as, in more 
inftances than one, to’ have completel 
realized the melancholy picture which 
Chrift belield in the mirror of divine 
prefcience, and which he defcribed in 
the following words: ‘* I am come 
to fet a man at variance againft his 
father, and the daughter againft her 
mother, and the daughter-in-law 
againft her mother-in-law; and a 
man’s foes fhall be they of his own, 
houfehold.” 

*¢ By the convenient adaptation of 
particular pane to their own pur- 
"wg both the infidel and the zealot 

ave, at different times, pleaded the 
authority of feripture in fupport of 
their contrary fyftems,—of believing’ 
not at all, and believing too much 3 
the one, by taxing the Word of God 
with inconfiftencies and contradic~ 
tions ; and the other, (with little lef¥ 
difhonour to its purity) by fathering: 
upon it doétrines and precepts entire- 
ly. oppofite to its general tendency and 
ultimate defign. By the aid of the 
fame ial extracts, the haughty 
Pharifee, and the crafty worl ing 
alfo, fhelter their principles under the 
fanétion of the letter of the New Tef. 
tament ; the former adducing from it~ 
his vouchers for the circum{eription 
of eternal falvation to the particular 
pale or feét to which he belongs; the 
other bringing forward God's autho- 
rity to defolate his own beautiful 
works, and to let loofe over the world 
war, confufion, and every {pecies of 
violence and horror, Of thefe fad 
contingent effets produced to human 


dice, and folly. In confirmation of fociety by the Golpel of Chrift, (the 


this prophetical affertion of our Savi- 
our, we find that the annals of eccle- 
fiatical hiftary form a volame, whofe 
chief fubject is animofity and conten- 
tion; whofe every page is filled with 
forrows, and ftained with blood. On 
the foundation of particular expref- 
fions, detached from the main body of 
the fyitem ; of fingle phrafes, garbled 
from the general context ; and of (- 
litary texts, perverted irom their true 
meaning, and accomm dated to falie 
once, by diflocation; we aot only 


genuine conkkquences of man's own 
abfurdity or vice) few, if anys 
would have been difplayed, had thofe 
fair and common rules of judgment 
been. adopted in the interpretation of 
the New Teftament, which are exer- 
cifed with refpe& to every other worR 
of literature ; had expounders and 
commentators, theologians and con- 
troverfialitts, honeftly obferved that 
fimple law of critical enquiry, to col- 
lest the meaning, intention, and defign 
of the Gofpel cf Chrift, not from lo- 
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Titary fentences and disjointed fcraps, 
but from the fcope, and argument, and 
fenfe of the whole. 

«+ Generally effential, however, ‘as 
the obfervance of this rule of criticifin 
appears to be, with reipeét to the in- 
terpretation of any book, and perhaps 
of the New Teftament more efpecially; 
yet there are cafes, it fhould feem, in 
which we may venture with propriety 
to depart from it, and to deduce im- 
portant doétrines from fingle and 

articular paflages. But thefe in- 
ew, it muft de obferved, can only 
occur, where fuch particular paffages 
are in perfeSt harmony with the gene- 
ral /pirit of the volume before us: for, 
as in every literary production there 
appears to be a certain drift and defign 
which the author had in view when 
he compofed his work ; a particular 
fet of principles and opinions, which 
it is his manifelt intention to imprefs 
upon the mind of his reader; {0 is it 
allowable to adduce any independent 
paragraph as charatteriftic of his main 
plan, then, and then only, when fuch 
paragraph is confiftent with his chain 
of reafoning; when it exhibits, ina 
determinate and condenfed form, pro- 
pofitions that are loofely expreffed in 
ether parts; or hrings to a clear, 
luminous, and individual point, the 
fcattered rays of an argument diffufed 
over the general furtace of his fub- 


ar? The text which I have chofen 
for my confideration this morning 
appears to me to offer a fair example 
of fuch an admiffible exception to our 
general rule; fince J have no doubt 
of being able to prove, in the follow. 
ing dilcourfe, that the fpecifie pro- 
hibition which it contains againt 
hoftile violence, and the marked ab- 
horrence implied in it of “* wars and 
fightings,”’ are in complete unifon 
with the whole language of the Gof- 
pel of our Saviour, and breathe the 

uine {pirit of pure unadulterated 
Ehritianity. The occafion, indeed, 
on which the words were fpoken, 
gonvinces us they were intended to 
he confidered as a pofitive propofi- 
tion; as an obligatory preceptive 
maxim; as a foundation both of doc- 
grine and conduct for all the followers 
of Chrift, It was an occafion the 
moft awful to our Saviour, and moft 
interefting to his difciples, that can 
be conceived, The fatal hour had 


now arrived, which Chrift had fo 
long anticipated in imagination, and 
at whofe profpeét, in the garden of 
Gethfemane, “ his foul’? had been 
** forrowful even unto death.” He 
was quickly to be delivered into the 
hands of finners; and the bands of 
the enraged multitude, headed and 
urged on by his inveterate en;mies, 
the chief-priefts and the elders, were 
even now upon him. With refpect 
to his difciples, they beheld their 
beloved Matter, from whofe mouth 
they had heard fo many ‘“ gracious 
words ;*" from whofe hand they had 
received fo many fubftantial favours ; 
who had fo often foothed their for- 
rows, fupplied their wants, enlight~ 
ened their minds, improved their 
hearts, and comforted their fouls: 
they beheld him, I fay, feized upon 
by lawlefs ruffians; the pattern of 
purity and virtue, ‘taken as a thief, 
with {words and ftaves;"" his “ vifage 
marred ;** his perfon infalted; and 
the fcene of violence commenced, 
which was only to terminate in tor- 
ture and death. Was not this, then, 
an occafion which called loudly and 
imperioufly for the ‘* arm of fleth” to 
bare itfelf in vengeance of fuch out- 
rage? Might not Jefus with the 
trifteft juftice have “ prayed to his 
Father, that He would give him le- 
gions of angels,” to deliver him from 
this fcene of prefent diftrefs and ap- 
proaching fufkring? Might not his 
followers with the moft rigid pro- 
priety have drawn their fwords” 
in defence of their innocent Lord, to 
whom they were attached by all the 
tics of affe&tion and all the bonds of 
virtue ?—So reafon the paflions of 
man; but the Son of God, the founder 
of our religion, was influenced by 
different principles and higher mo- 
tives. He well knew that the glory 
of his Almighty Father could never 
be promoted by aéts of violence. He 
had vificed earth for the purpofe of 
teaching mankind a better leflon; a 
leffon of patience and refignation, of 
peaceablenefs and humility. Inftead, 
therefore, of -making uf of that af 
fitance from on high, which a fingle 
prayer could have procured him; or 
of commanding the fervices of his 
difciples, which would have been fo 
readily exerted in his favour; he difs 
played a conduct exactly the reverfe. 
He availed himée}f of an opportunity 
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which the. forward zeal of Peter 
afforded him, of delivering an injunc- 
tion, that pointed out, a one pon- 
derous pithy fentence, the unlawful- 
nefs of violence in the Chriftian 
charaéter: ** Pur up again thy fword 
into his place; for all they that take 
the {word, fall perifh with the fword.”’ 

“© Of this remarkable paffage it 
may bt obferved, that the latter part, 
like moft of Chrift’s difcourfes and 
fayings, partakes of the figurative 
ftyle of Eaftern phrafeology ; in other 
words, that it prefents an affertion 
not intended to be confidered as /ite- 
rally true, but rather as illuftrative 
and expofitory; as fhadowing out, 
‘under appropriate imagery, a direct 
and fpecific propofition, fimilar to 
itfelf in idea, though different in 
terms. Viewed in this light, there- 
fore, and ftripped of its Oriental 
drefg, the declaration of Chrift may 
fairly be taken as a direét and une- 
quivocal reprehenfion of hoftile vio- 
lence, both in individuals and ftates ; 
as denouncing the moft fatal confe- 
pe We to each from its adoption ; to 

e former, the perilous chances of 
battle, and the vs Syria | fury of 
the enraged enemy; to the latter, the 
deftruétion of political happinefs, the 
violation of the rights and interefts of 
humanity, the proftration of national 
provperity, and the overthrow of pub- 
ic morality. As Chriftianity was 
defigned, by its wife and benevolent 
Author, to provide for the fons of 
men a ¢apability of felicity both in 
their temporal and eternal ftate, {Q it 
made all thefe true conftituents of {o- 
cial comfort the objeéts of its peculiar 
care. It follows, therefore, as an 
undeniable conclufion, that whatever 
principle or praélice is oppugnant to 
this defign, whatever fyftem or act is 
fubverfive of this plan, muft be con- 
fidered as contrary to the will, and 
hateful in the cye, of the Creator ; 
and that, coniequently, War is ip. 
confiftent with his revealed religion.» 


Ne 

LXIV. ZEAL AND FoRTITUDE IN 
THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY IL- 
LUSTRATED AND FXEMPLIFIED. 
‘A Difcourfe delivered at Hackney, 
April 8, 1804, on occafion of the 
Death of the Rev. JosePu Pariest- 
LEY, LL.D. F.R.S. &c. To which 
is annexed a brief Memoir of Dr. 
PrizstLey’s Life and Writings, 


Belsham’s Sermon on Dr. Priestley. 


and a Letter from bis Son, Mr. Joa 

SEPH PRIESTLEY, containing the 

Particulars of bis laft Sicknefs. By 

THOMAS BetsHaM. Fobn/on, 25. 

HIS able Difcourfe has for its, 

text Acts xxii. 24. and is de- 
dicated to the venerable Theophilus 
Lindfey. 

We give the Memoirs of the il/u/- 
trious Priefiley. 

“ Dr, Tofeph Prieftley was born at 
Field Head, near Leeds, in Yorkhhire, 
March 13, O. S., in the year 1733. 

“ His mother died when he was 
very young ; and his father marrgin 
again, having alfoa large family, an 
not being in very affluent circum- 
tances, when he was eight years of 
age he was taken into the houfe of a 
near relation, a lady eminent for piety 
and benevolence, who adopted and 
educated him as her awn fon. 

*€ He acquired the rudiments of the 
Latin and Greek Janguages under the 
inftruétion of Mr. Hague, a refpeéta- 
ble clergyman, who was matter of a 
free grammar-fchool in the neighbour- 
hood; and during the vacations he 
applied to the frudy of Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and other oriental languages. 
With the affiflance of Mr. Hagger- 
fton, a learned diffenting minifter, 
who had been a pupil of the celebrated 
Maclaurin, he made confiderable pro- 
ficiency in geometry, {peculative and 
practical, Mectrs, and natural philo- 
fophy. He alfo acquired fome tkillin 
modern languages, in order to qualify 
himfelf for a merchant's compting- 
houle ; the delicacy of his conftitution 
rendering it at one time doubtful 
whether he would be able to purfue 
his ftudies for the miniftry. At this 
time he alfo read with great attention 
Locke's Effay on the Underftanding. 

‘* Thus prepared, he entered, in the 
autumn of 1752, when he was in his 
nineteenth year, as a divinity ftudent 
at the academy at Daventry, then 
under the care of Mr., afterwards 
Dr. Caleb Afthworth, who had lately 
fucceeded\ to Dr. Doddridge as Prin- 
cipal of the inftitution for the educa- 
tion of diffenting minifters, fupported 
by a fund bequeathed for that purpofe 
by the late William Coward, Efq, 
Here he continued for three years. 

“In the year 1755, immediately 
after he left the academy, he fettled 
with a fmall congregation at Needham 
Market in Suffolk, where he’continued 
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three years with a fociety which pro- 
mifed him forty pounds per annum, 
but which never raifed him thirty. 
Here he would have been expofed to 
confiderable inconvenience from the 
narrownefs of his citcumftances, his 
remittances from Yorkshire alfo failing 
him, had it not been for the kind pa- 
tronage of Dr. Benfonand Dr. Kippis. 
While he lived in this place, he wrote 
an eflay againft the dottrine of the 
atonement, which was approved by 
Dr. Lardner, and publifhed under his 
patronage, but without the author's 
name. 

** In the year 1758 he removed toa 
{mall congregation at Nantwich in 
Chethire, where he raifed a confiderable 
{chool ; but being invited three years 
afterwards tothe chair of Belles Let- 
tres in the academy at Warrington, 
he accepted the invitation, and re- 
moved thither in September 1761. 

“* Here he remained fix years ; and 
by the fplendour of his talents he added 

reatly to the celebrity of that refpec- 
table inftitution. During his refidence 
in this place he compofed and delivered 
courfes of Lectures upon the Theory 
of Language, upon Oratory and Cri- 
ticifm, upon Hittory and genera] Po- 
licy, and upon the Conftitution and 
Laws of England; fome of which 
were afterwards publifhed. At War- 
rington he publifhed an Effay upon a 
Courfe of Liberal Education, an 
Effay on Government, and a Chart of 
Biography : and he there compofed and 
publifhed a work which elevated him 
at once to a very high degree of phi- 
lofophical reputation, a Hiftory of the 
Ditcoveries in Eleétricity. ‘This work, 
undertaken at the exprefs defire of 
Dr. Franklin, Dr. Price, Dr, Watfon, 
and Mr. Canton, was begun, com— 
pleted, and printed in lefs than a year ; 
and that without any interruption to 
the author’s profeffional duties. 

** At Warrington, in the year 1762, 
he married the daughter of Mr. Ifaac 
Wilkinfon, a refpectable iron-mafter 
near Wrexham in Denbighfhire; and 
it was during his refidence there that 
the univerfity of Edinburgh conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of 
Doétor of Laws, and at the recom- 
mendation of his philofophical friends 
abovementioned, he was admitted a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. 

«« The finances of the Warrington 
academy not affording a realonabie 
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profpect of providing for a family, he 
was induced to accept an invitation, 
which he received from a relpeétable 
congregation at Leeds, whither he 
removed with his family in the autuma 
of 1767, and in this connection he 
continued for fix years. 

** At Leeds he renewed his atten- 
tion to theological fubjeéts, which ia- 
deed he had never entirely neglected, 
Here he wrote and publithed a Har- 
mony of the Gofpels, both in Greek 
and Englith, to which were prefixed 
fome valuable Differtations. About 
the fame time he publifhed his Intti< 
tutes of Natural and Revealed Reli- 
gion, a work which he had compofed 
while he was a ftudent at Daventry. 
He alfo publithed Catechifms, Family 
Prayers, and an Effay upon the Lord's 
Supper ; and, in conjunétion with his 
excellent and learned friend, the late 
Mr. Turner of Wakefield, he fuper- 
intended .the publication of t 
volumes of the Fheological Repofitoryg 
Here he alfo publifhed fome finaller 
traéts in defence of what heconceived 
to be the genuine doétrines of Chri 
tianity ; of thele, one, entitled ag 
“© Appeal to the Serious Profeflors of 
Chriftianity,”" was read with great 
avidity, and upwards of twenty thou. 
fand copies were circulated. In this 
interval he alfo wrote Animadverfions 
upon fome Paffages in Judge Black 
ftone’s Commentaries; and likewife 
his firft controverfial work in theology, 
being an an{wer to an angry pamphiet 
of Mr. Venn upon the fubject of the 
Lord’s Supper, 

«¢ But while employed in his theo- 
logical purfuits, he did not negle& to 
profecute his philofophical refearches, 
At Leeds he began his enquiries inte 
the fubjeét of different kinds of air; 
his curious and importan: difcoveries 
in which would alone be fufficient to 
immortalize his name. He alfo pub- 
lithed a Hiftory of the Dilcoveries in 
Vifion, Light, and.Colours, and a 
Chart of Hiftory, fimilar to what he 
had before pubiithed on Bicgraphy. 

“« Tt was during his refidence at 
Leeds that he firft commenced an ac- 
qvaintance with the reverend Theo- 
philus Lindfey, then vicar of Catte- 
rick, and began a correfpondence and 
intimacy which he profefled to have 
been ‘* a fource of more real fatistac- 
tion to him than any other cireume 
ftances. in hia whole lite,” 
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*¢ In the year 1773 Dr. Prieftley 
received a liberal invitation from the 
marquis of Landsdowne, then earl of 
Shelburne, to refide with him, which 
he, in confideration of the increafing 

mees of his growing family, 
willingly accepted ; and, in company 
with the marquis, he the next year 
went abroad, and was introduced to 
many eminent: philofophers and other 
perfons of diftinétion upon the conti- 
nent. 

« His conne@tion with the mar- 
guis of Lanfdowne continued feven 
years; and in this period he wrote 
and publifhed four volumes of Expe- 
riments upon Air; Obfervations 
upon the Philofophy of Dr. Reid, 
Dr. Beattie, and Dr. Ofwald; Dif. 
juifitions concerning Matter and 

pirit, and Illuftrations of the Doe- 
trine of Neceffity ; his third yolume 
of Inftitutes, and his firft volume of 
Letters to a Philofophical Unbeliever, 
He alfo publithed his Le&ures on 
Oratory and Criticifm, It was in this 
interval, likewife, that he carried on 
an amicable controverfy with Dr, 
Newcome, then bifhop of Waterford, 
and afterwards primate of Ireland, 
upon the fubjeét of the Duration of our 
Lord’s Miniftry, and another with 
Dr. Price’concerning Materialifm and 
Neceffity. 

« The conne&tion with the marquis 
of Lanfdowne having been diffolved 
by mutual confent in the year 1780, 
Dr. Prieftley’s next remove was to 
Birmingham, where he was fodn in- 
vited to accept the paftoral office to the 
congregation affembling at the New 
Meeting, in connection - with Mr, 
Blythe. Here he remained nearly 
eleven years, and this period he always 
{poke of as the happieft and moft ule- 

ul part of his hikes being here con- 
neéted not only with a numerous, re- 
fpetable, and affectionate fociety, but 
likewife with many agreeable affociates 
in the departments both of philofophy 
and divinity. 

«© The unhappy and difgraceful 
eaufe of his removal from Birmingham 
is too well known to need particular 
detail. While he refided there he 
compofed and publifhed many valuable 
works both in philofophy and divinity. 
Under the former head he continued 
to profecute his experiments upon air 
and other branches of chemiftry. In 


divinity he publithed the Hitlory of 


the Corruptions of Chriftianity, is 
two volumes, which was foon fuc- 
ceeded by the Hiftory of early Opi- 
nions concerning the Perfon of Chrift, 
an elaborate and learned work in four 
volumes ; and this was followed, at 
no great diftance of time, by the 
Hiftory of the Chriftian Church to 
the time of Conftantine. Thefe works 
involved him in many controverfies, 
particularly with Dr. Horfley, the 
prefent bifhop of St. Afaph, then 
archdeacon of St. Albans ; a contro 
verfy in which, notwithftanding the 
overbearing temper and great talents 
and learning of his adverfary, Dr, 
Prieftley was completely viétorious, 
The number of his antagonifis induced 
him to write an annual defence of 
unitarianifin, in reply to his opponents, 
amongft whom appeared the late 
learned and celebrated Dr. Geddes. 
Though he feldom meddled with 
litics, yet at the defire of fome of his 
friends he wrote a reply to Mr. Burke 
upon the fubje& of the French revo- 
lution ; and being ftimulated by fome 
unfounded and unprovoked attacks 
upon his charaéter, he addreffed a 
volume of Familiar Letters, in his 
own defence, to the inhabitants of 
Birmingham, ; 
“‘ Upon his removal fromBirmin gues 
in je Y 179%, he was very foon chofen 
to fucceed his intimate and venerable 


friend Dr. Price, then lately deceafed, 


in the charge of a flourifhing congre- 
gation of rational diffenters at Hack- 
ney, who moft highly valued, though 
they were not deftined long to enjoy 
the benefit of his talents and his lav 
bours ; for in the {pring of the year 
1794, for reafons which he has himéfelf 
ftated to the public, he thought fit ta 
remove with his family to Ame. 
Fica. 

« While he refided at Hackney he 
gave lectures gratuitoufly, to the ftu- 
dents of the New College, in chey 
miftry and experimental philofophy, 
whic leBtures he afterwatds publithed. 
In the fame period’ he alfo publithed 
an Appeal to the Public on the fub- 
ject of the Riots at Birmingham, and 
a Sermon tpon the Forgivenefs of 
Injuries, intended to Live been 

reached upon the ruins of his meet- 
ng-houfe, ‘if his friends, anxious for 
his fafety, would have permitted him 
to have gone down for that purpole, 
He alfo engaged in a controverly with 
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Mr. Wakefield upon public worthip, 
and with Mr. Evanfon upon the fab. 
batical obfervation of the Lord’s day, 
and upon the diflonance of the evan- 
gelifts. He likewife publithed a Fatt 
Sermon and a Farewell Sermon to his 
Congregation at Hackney, in the 
preface to the former of which he 
affigns his reafons for leaving his 
mative country. The lait work he 
ublithed in England was a volume of 
mons in Defence of Revealed Re- 
ligion. 

“ He left this country for America in 
April 1794, and foon after his arrival 
there he fixed his refidence in Nor- 
thumberland, a town about 150 miles 
welt from Philadelphia, where he 
built himfelf a commodious honfe. 
Here he paffed the remainder of his 
days, with the exception of a few 
ccafional vifits to Philadelphia, in 
one of which he was attacked by a 
fever, from the effects of which he 
never perfectly recovered. He declined 
the offer of the Chemical Profefforthip 
in the College of Philadelphia, which 
was made to him foon after his arrival 
in America, and likewife another offer 
of fucceeding to the Jate refpe&table 
Dr Ewing, as Principal of the fame 
college, in the {pring of 1803; pre- 
ferring a life of retirement and leifure, 
that he might devote himfelf more 
entirely to philofophical and theologi- 
cal enquiries. While he lived at Nor- 
thumberland, he had the misfortune 
to lofe an excellent wife and a beloved 
and. dutiful fon: thefe affli&tions, 
prea feverely felt, he bore with his 
accuftomed fortitude of {pirit, and 
pious refignation. 

** Not being permitted to preach in 
the chapel belonging to the Calvinits, 
he performed divine fervice every 
Lord’s day at his own houfe, to his 
family, and to the few who were dif. 
poled to join with him in unitarian 
worthip. He cautioufly abftained 
from all interference in American po- 
litics, and even declined becoming a 
citizen of the United States: yet fuch 
was the virulence of party {pirit, and 
fo numerous were the falfhoods which 
were induffriowily circulated againft 
him in venal new/papers, which were 
believed becaufe they were not centra- 
diged, that without any fufpicion of 
his fituation, he was at one time in 
great danger of bring expelled from 
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the country under analien bill. This in- 
duced him to publifh a {mall pamphlet 
in his own defence under the title of 
Letters to the Inhabitants of North. 
umberland, which produced a very 
confiderable effet in his favour. Bue 
after the acceffion of Mr. Jetferfon, 
his fituation became perfectly fafe and 
tranquil ; and he was at liberty to 
purfue his ftudies without interrup- 
tion, which he did with unabated 
ardour to the laft week of his life. An 
interefting account of Dr. Prieftley’s 
laft illnefs, in a letter from his fon, Mr. 
Jofeph Prieftley, to his moft intimate 
friend the Rev. Theophilus Lindfey, 
is annexed to this memoir of his lite. 

‘¢ During his refidence in America, 
Dr. Prieftley, befides fome fingle fer- 
mons, and feveral papers in the Tranf- 
aétions of the American Philofophical 
Societies, publifhed two additional 
volumes of Difcourfes on the Evi- 
dences of Divine Revelation ; Obfer~, 
vations on the Increafe of Infidelity ; 
Experiments and Obfervations relating 
to the Analyfis of Atmofpherical Air; 
the Doétrine of Phlogifton eftablithed 
a Comparifon of the Inftitutions o 
Molfes with thofe of the Hindoos; an 
Effay on Baptifm ; Comparifon of 
Jefus and Socrates; and the Hiltor 
of the Chriftian Church from the F 
of the Weltern Empire to the prefeng 
Time, in four volumes o&avo. His 
notes upon all the Books of Scripture 
are in the prefs, and will probably be 
publithed in the courfe of the fummer. 
He has alfo written two pamphlets in 
reply to Dr. Linn, in defence of the 
unitarian doétrine ; and he has left 
veady for the prefs, a Comparifon of 
the Princi les of the Grecian Philo- 
fophy with thofe of Revelation, and 
an Alphabetical Index to the Bible, 
which it is hoped will foon be given 
to the public. 

«¢ While Dr. Prieftley was at Bir- 
mingham, he wrote fome Curfory 
Memoirs of his own Life, a brief but 
very interefting and inftruétive work, 
which, though in fome degree muti- 
lated at the time of the riots at Bir- 
mingham, he left in my hands when 
he quitted the country ; and which 
will in due time be publithed agreea- 
bly to his exprefs direétions. It is 
much to be withed that the continua~ 
tion of thefe memoirs may be found 
amongt his papers in America, and 
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that thefe may likewife, at a proper 
feafon, be communicated to the public. 
It has been obferved, that when a per- 
fon writes his own hiftory, he generally 
conveys to an intelligent reader a juft 
idea of his charaéter, whether he in- 
tends it or not; and I have no fear of 
exciting a fallacious Tae when 
I add, that the impreffion which will 
be madeupon every candid and ferious 
mind by a perufal of Dr. Prieftley’s 
memoirs of himfelf, will be highly 
favourable both to his talents and his 
virtues.” 

We tranfcribe alfo the account of 
this great man’s \aft ilinefs and death. 
6 A fhort Account of the laf Ilnefs of 
‘ the Rev. Dr. PRiesTLeY, im a 

Letter from bis Son, Mr.-Joserx 

Priest.ey, of Northumberland, in 

America, to the Rev. THEOPHILUS 

Linpsey, in London. 

*¢ Though my father’s general con- 
du& in life, particularly on many 
trying occafions, fufficiently proved 
the value of his religious principles, 
and how much he was influenced by. 
them, yet the force of them was fo 
confpicuoufly difplayed ede his laft 
illnefs, and particularly the laft three 
or four days of it, that for the benefit 
of myfelf and my children I have 
noted down fome particulars refpect- 
mg his behaviour at that time, hoping 
it may have the effett of encouraging 
mayfelf and them in the cultivation of 
the fame principles and the fame pious 
difpofitions. 

* Since his illnefs in Philadelphia, 
in the year 1801, he never enjoyed 
fuch good health as he had before 
done. Before that period and fince 
the time he left England he fcarcely 
knew what ficknefs was, and he fre- 
quently faid he had never during any 

rt of his life enjoyed fuch good 
Realth. He took great delight in his 
garden, and in viewing the little 
improvements going forward in and 
about the town, The rapidly in- 
creafing profperity’ of the country, 
whether as it regarded its agriculture, 
manufaé&tures and commerce, or the 
increafing tafte for fcience and litera- 
ture, were all of them to him the 
fources of the pureft pleafure. For 
the laft four years of his life he lived 
under an adminiftration, the principles 
and prattice of which he perfectly 
approved of, and with Mr. Jefferfon, 
the head of that admimiftration, he 
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frequently correfponded, and they had 
for each other a mutual regard and 
efteem. He enjoyed the efteem of the 
wifeft and beft men in the country, 
particularly at Philadelphia, where 
his religion and his politics did not 
prevent his being kindly and cheer- 
fully received by great numbers of 
oppofite opinions in both, who thus 
paid homage to his knowledge and 
virtue. At home he was beloved ; 
and befides the advantages of an ex. 
cellent library, to which he was 
continually making additions, and 
of a laboratory that was amply pro- 
vided with every thing neceffary for 
an experimental chemift, he was 
perfectly freed, as he had happily been 
through life, in confequence of my 
mother’s ability and attention, from 
any attention to worldly concerns ; 
confidering himfelf, as he ufed to 
exprefs himfelf, merely as a lodger, 
and had all his time to devote to his 
theological and philofophical purfuits. 
He had the fatisfa&tion of witneffing 
the gradual fpread of his religious 
opinions, and the fulleft conviction 
that he fhould prevail over his oppo- 
nents in chemiftry. He looked for- 
ward with the greateft pleafure to 
future exertions in both thefe fields, 
and had within the Jaft month or fix 
weeks been projecting many improve- 
ments in his apparatus, which he 
meant to make ufe of upon the return 
of warm weather in the {pring. Not- 
withftanding, therefore, the many 
trials he underweut in this country, 
he had ftill great fources of happinefs 
left, unalloyed by any apprehention of 
any material defect’ in any of his 
fenfes, or of any abatement of the 
vigour of his mind. Corififtent with 
the above was his declaration that, 
excepting the want of the fociety of 
Mr. L. Mr. B. and two or three other 
particular friends, which however 
was made up to him, in fome, — 
in a fmall degree, by their regular 
correfpondence, he had never upon 
the whole fpent any part of his life 
more happily, nor, he believed, more 
ulefully. 

“ The firft part of his illnefs, in~ 
dependent of his general wecknefs, 
the refult of his illnefs in Philadel- 
phia in 1803, was a conftant indigef- 
tion, and a difficulty of fwallowing 
meat or any kind of folid food unlels 
previoufly reduced by waftication to 
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creafed upon him till he could wallow 
liquids but very flowly, and led him 
to fufpe&, which he did to the laft, 
that there muft be fome ftoppage in 
the cefophagus. Latterly he lived 
almoft entirely u tea, chocolate, 
foups, fago, cuftard puddings, and 
the like. During all this time of 
general and increafing debility, he 
was bufily employed in printing his 
Church Hiftory, and the firft volume 
of the Notes on Scripture; and .in 
making new and original experiments. 
During this period, likewife, he wrote 
his pamphlet of Jefus and Socrates 
compared, and re-printed his Effay 
on Phlogifton. He would not fuffer 
any: one to do for him what he had 
been accuftomed to do himfelf; nor 
did he alter his former mode of life in 
any refpect, excepting that he no 
jonger worked in his garden, and 
that he read more books of a mifcel= 
laneous nature than he had been ufed 
to do when he could work more in 
his laboratory, which had always 
ferved him as a relaxation from his 
other ftudies, 
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a perfe& pulp. This gradually in— tions he made even at this time, it is, 


only neceflary for me to fay, that 
befides his mifcellaneous reading, 
which was at all times very great, he 
read through all the works quoted in 
his comparifon of the ifferent fyf 
tems of the Grecia philofophers with 
chriftianity, compofed that work, 
and tranfcribed the whole of it in lefs 
than three months. He took the 


precaution of copying one day in jong. 


hand what he had compofed the day 


before in fhort hand, that he might 
by that means leave the. work com-. 
ete as far as it went, fhould he not. 


P 
live to complete the whole. During 
this period he compofed in a day his 
fecond reply to Dr. Linn. ; 

*¢ About this time he ceafed per- 
forming ‘divine fervice, which he faid 
he had never before known. himfelf. 
incapable of performing, notwith- 
ftanding he had been a preacher -fo 
many years. He likewife now fuf- 
fered me to rake his fire, rub his feet 
with a flefh-brufh, and occafionally 
help him to bed. In the mornings. 
likewile he had his fire made for him, 
which he always uled to do himfelf, 


“From about the beginning of and generally before any of the family 
November 1803, to the middle of was ftirring. 


January 1804, his complaint grew 
more ferious. He was once incapa-~ 
ble of fwallowing any thing for near 
thirty hours; and there being fome 
fymptoms of inflammation at his fto- 
mach, blifters were applied, which 
afforded him relief; and by very great 
attention to his diet, riding out in a 
chair when the weather would permit, 
and living chiefly on the foft parts of 
oylters, he feemed if not gaining 
ground, at leaft not getting worfe; 
and we had reafon to hope that if he 
held out till {pring as Hie was, the 
fame attention to his diet with more 
exercife, which it was impoflible for 
him to take on account of the cold 
weather, would reftore him. to health. 
He, however, confidered his life as 
very precarious, and ufed to tell the 
phyfician who attended him, that if 
he could but patch him up for fix 
months longer he fhould be perfectly 
fatisfied, as he fhould in that time be 
able to complete printing his works, 
‘The {welling of his feet, an alarming 
fymptom ot general debility, begaa 
about this time. 

‘* To give fome idea of the exer 

Vou. Ill, 


* In the laft fortnight in January he 
was troubled with alarming fits of in- 
digettion ; his legs fwelled nearly to 
his knees, and his weaknefs increakd 
very much. I wrote for him, while 
he di€tated the concluding fection of 
his New Comparifon, and the Preface 
and Dedication, The finifhing this 
work was a fource of great fatisfac— 
tion to him, as he confidered it as a 
work of as much confequence as any 


he had ever undertaken. The firft | 


alarming fymptom of approaching 
diffolution was his being unable tg 
{peak to me upon my entering the room 
on Tuefday morning the 31f of Ja- 
nuary. In his Diary I find he fated 
his fituation as follows ; ** Ill all day. 
Not able to fpeak for near three 
hours."* When. he was able to fpeak. 
he told me he had flept well, as he 
uniformly had done through the whole 
of his illnefs; fo that he never would 
fuffer me,though I frequently requetted 
he woukl.do it, to feep in the fame 
room with him; and that he felt as 
well as poffible ; that he got up and 
fhaved him(elf, which he never omitted 
doing every :norning till within two 
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days of his death ; that he went to his 
laboratory, and then found his weak- 
nefs very great; that he got back 
with difficulty ; that juft afterward 
his grand-daughter, a child of about 
fix or feven years old, came to him to 
claim the fulfilment of a promife he 
had made her the evening betore, to 


ve her a fivepenny bit. He gave 
Fer the money, and was going to {peak 


to her, but found himfelf unable. He 
informed me of this, fpeaking very 
flowly a word at a time; and added, 
that he had never felt more pleafantly 
in his whole life than he did during 
the time he was unable to fpeak. 
Aiter he had taken his medicine, 
which was bark and laudanum, and 
drank a bafon of ftrong mutton broth, 
he recovered furprifingly, and talked 
with chearfulnefs to all who called 
upon him, but as though he was fully 
fenfible that he had not long to live. 
He confented for the firft time that I 
fhould — the room with him. 

“© On Wednefday, February 1, he 
writes, ** I was at times much better 
in the morning: capable of forne bu- 
sinefs: continued better all day.” 
He x ap this morning as ftrong as 
ufual, and took in the courfe of the 
Say a good deal of nourifhment with 
pleafure. He faid, that he felt a re- 
turn of flrength, and with it there 
was a duty to perform. He read a 
good deal in’ Newcome’s Tranflation 
of the New Teftament, and Steven’s 
Hiftory of the War. In the afternoon 
he gave me fome direétions how to 

voceed with the printing his work in 
cafe he thould die. He gave me di- 
re&tions to ftop the printing of the 


, fecond volume, and to begin upon the 


third, that he might fee how it was 
begun, and that it might ferve asa 
attern for me to proceed by, 

* On Thurfday, the 2d, he wrote 
thus for the laft time in his Diary; 
** Mach work : incapable of bufinefs ; 
Mr. Kennedy came to receive inftruc. 
tions about printing in cafe of my 
death. He fat up, however, a great 
oo of the day, was chearful, and gave 

t. Cooper and myfelf fome direc. 
tions, with the fame compofure as 
though he had only been about to leave 
home for a fhort time. Though it 
was fatiguing to him to talk, he read 
a good deal in the works abovemen- 
tioned. 


“ On Friday he was much better. 


ip 
ry 


He fat up a good part of the day read- 
ing Newcome; Dr. Dilney’s Tranf- 
lation of the Pialms ; and fome chap- 
ters in the Greek Teftament, which 
was his daily practice. He correéted 
a proof fheet of the Notes om Ifaiah. 
When he went to bed he was not fo 
well: he had an idea he fhould not 
live another day. At prayer-time he 
wifhed to have the children kneel by 
his fide, faying, it gave him great 
pleafure to ice the tittle things kneel ; 
and, thinking he poflibly might not 
fee them again, he gave them his 
blefling. 

** On Saturday, the 4th, my father 
got up for about an hour while bis 
bed was made. He faid hie felt more 
comfortable in bed than up. He read 
a good deal in bed, and looked over 
the firft theet of the third volume of 
the Notes, that he might fee how we 
were likely to go on with its and 
having examined the Greek and He- 
brew quotations, and finding them 
right, he faid he was fatished we 
thould finith the work very well. Io 
the courle of the day, he expreffed his 
gratitude in being permitted to die 
quietly in his fimily, without pain, 
with every convenience and comfort he 
could with for. He dwelt wpon the 
peculiarly happy fituation in which it 
had pleated the Divine Being to place 
him in lite; and the great advantage 
he had enjoyed in the acquaintance and 
friendthip of fome of the bett and wifeft 
men in the age in which he lived, and 
the fatisfaGtion he derived from having 
led an ufetul as well as a happy tife. 

*« On Sunday he was much weaker, 
and only fat up in an armed ‘chair 
while his bed was made. He defired 
me to read to him the eleventh chapter 
of John. was going on to read to 
the end of the chapter, but he ftopped 
me atthe qsth verfe, He dwelt for 
fome time on the advantage he had 
derived from reading the feriptures 
daily, and advifed me to do the lame; 
faying, that it would prove to me, as 
it had done to him, a fourcé of the 
pureft pleafure. He defired me to 
reach him a pamphlet which was at his 
bed’s head, Simpfon on the Duration 
of future Punithment. « It will be 
a fource of fatistaction to you to read 
that pamphlet,”’ faid he, giving it to 
me. * It contains my fentiments, and 
a belief in them will be a fupport to 
you in the moit trying cireumitances, 
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as it has beentome, We fhall all 
meet finally : we only require different 
degrees of difcipline, fuied to our 
different tempers, to prepare us for 
final happineis."” Upon Mr. ———— 
coming into his room, he faid, “ You 
fee, Sir, I am ftill living.” Mr. —— 
obferved, he would always live. 
 Yes,”’ frid he, ** I believe I thall ; 
and we fhall al) meet again in another 
and a Setter world.” He faid this 
wit) great animation, laying hold on 
’s hand in both his. 

** Before prayers he defired me to 
reach him three publications, about 
which he would give me fome directions 
next morning, His weaknefs would 
not permit him to do it at any time. 

*¢ At prayers he had all the chil- 
dren brought to his bed-fide, as be. 
fore. After pravers they wifhed him 
a good night, and were leaving the 
room. He defired them to flay, fpoke 
to them each feparately. He told Jo. 
feph to treat his father and mother, 
when they fhould be old and fick,as they 
had treated him. He exhorted them 
all to continue to love each other. 
«* And you, little thing,” {peaking 
to Eliza, ‘* remember the hymna you 
learned ; Birds in their little nefts 
agree,” &c. J ain going to fleep as 
well as you: for death is only a good 
long found fleep in the grave, and we 
fhall meet again ** He congratulated 
us on the dilpofitions of our children; 
fail it was a fatisfaction to fee them 
likely to turn out well; and conti: 
nued fer fome time to exprefs his cone 
fidence in a happy immortality, and 
in a future ftate, which would afford 
us ample field for the exertion of our 
faculties. 

“© On Monday morning, the 6th of 
Febrvary, after having lain perfe&ly 
Rill till four o’clock in the morning, 
he called to me, but in a fainter tone 
than ufual, to give him fome wine and 
tingture of bark. I afked him how 
he felt. He anfwered, he had no pain, 
but appeared fainting away gradually, 
About an hour after, he afked me for 
fome chicken broth, of which he took 
atea cupfull. His pulfe was quick, 
weak, and fluttering: his breathing, 
though eafy, thort. About eight 
o'clock, ,he afked me to give him 
fome egg and wine. After this he 
Jay quite ftill till ten o'clock, when he 
defired me and Mr. Cooper to bring 





him the pamphlets* we had looked out 
the evening before. He then dictated 
as clearly and diftin&ly as he had ever 
done in his life the additions and al- 
terations he wifhed to have made in 
each. Mr. Cooper took down the 
fubftance of what he faid, which, when 
he had done, I real to him, He faid 
Mr. Cooper had put it in his own lan- 
guage; he withed it to be put in his. 
I then took a pen and ink to his bed- 
fide. He them repeated over again, 
nearly word for word, what he had 
before faid; and when I haddone, I 
read itover tohim. That is right ; 
I have now done.”’ About half aa 
hour after he defired, in a faint voice, 
that we would move him from the bed 
on which he layto a cot, that he migh® 
lie with his lower limbs horizontal, and 
his head upright. He died in about 
ten minutes after we had moved him, 
but breathed his lait fo eafy, that 
neither myfelf or my wife, who were 
both fitting clofe to him, perceived it 
at the timee He had put his hand to 
his face, which prevented our obferv- 
ing it. 
LL 

LXV. A BIOGRAPHICAL TRIBUTE 

TO THE MEMORY OF THE Rev, 

Josern Priestzey, L. L. D. 

F.R.S. ia an Addrefs to the Con- 

gregation of Proteflant Diffenters, at 

the new Meeting, in Birmingham, 
delivered April 22, 1404, om ocea- 
fion of bis Death, By Josuva 

Toutmin, D. D. To which ts 

added, A Letter to the Congregation, 

By Joun Kentish. Both publi 

at the unanimous request of the Society. 

To which are prefixed, The Refolu- 

tions of a Special General Meeting of 

the Congregation, held the 15th of 

April. Fobnfon. xo pages 13. 6d. 

HIS inftruétive dilcourfe dedi- 

cated alfoto Mr, Lindfay, has 
for its text John v. 35, and is a com- 
plete piece of biography. The wor. 
thy author thus clofes: 

‘« Thus this eminent and amiable, 
this devout and benevolent man, 
finifhed a moft ufeful and aétive life; 
keeping in view to the latt, the object 
which had animated all his ftudies, 


* N.B. The Pamphlets which Mr, 
Prieftley here mentions were, The 
Comparifon of Jefus and Socrates, and 
two pamphiets ig defence of ite 
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and difplaying that energy which had with devout gladnefs, that we have 
‘ever fhowed the fuperiority of his knowna PrigstLeY. His example, 
mind, ‘ He lived and died,” it is his precepts, his principles, it is 
juftly faid, ** an example of the fub- hoped remain, and will live, in your 
‘lime fimplicity of chara&ter which memory and your hearts. The fenti- 
has ever been attendant on the firft ments of regard and affection to you 
rate abilities, uniformly exerted for were felt by sim to the lat, To you 
the benefit of mankind." The ex- he had intended to dedicate his Anno- 
emplary fpirit and language, which tations onthe Old and New Teftament, 
diftinguifhed his laft moments, will You, as one of your refpettable 
never, I hope, be forgotten, ‘ The members, in advanced years, remarked 
narrative, it is reported, has pro- to me, have been highly favoured bya 
duced a favourable effe& upon fome fucceffion of worthy, amiable and ex- 
petions of rank and fafhion., It isa cellent paftors,diftinguifhed by minis- 
pleafing teftimony to the power of dis terial gifts and zeal. Your charaéter, 
chriftian principles.’ as a religious fociety, is worthy of 
*¢ ¢ The wife man dieth." Neither them. May it ever continue fuch; an 
genius, nor great abilities, nor energy animating example to other chriftian 
*of mind, can eludethe darts of the churches, of piety and virtue, of regu- 
‘king of terrors, or withftand the larity and conftancy in your attendance 
force of his arrows, The .tongue of on public worthip, of peace and har- 
the eloquent becometh mute. The mony among yourfelves, of a judicious 
pen drops from the hand of the and well-grounded acquaintance with 
learned. The mott active powers lofe the principles of chriftian knowledge, 
all their vigour, and a period is put to and of ardor.to fupport and advance 
vexertion and ulefulneis. The fame the caule of pure chriftianity. 
-event. awaits the man of fcience, the ‘* Permit me to enforce this general 
philofopher and the divine, as waits exhortation, this devout and earneft 
*¢ the toolith and the brutifh” perfon, with, in the words of your venerable 
«* But, when living, the former paftor, whofe death we lament: in 
enlightened and blefled the world. thofe words, with which he took his 
When they die, the effets of their leaveof the congregation he was laft 
ftudies and labours remain. Their conneéted with; in which you will 
example left deep impreflions on the confider him as addrefling you from 
minds of others. Their writings will the grave. 
continue to {peak to new generations. ‘* The great object of the difpenta. 
Though they were mortal, we rejoice tion of the gofpel is to purify us 
that they did live. We adore the unto God, ‘a peculiar people, zealoys 
providence which, in different periods of good works,’ This is alfo the 
of time, has raifed up great and ufe- great object of all chriftian churches, 
ful charagters, to pour the light of It is nothing lefs than to build up the 
- knowledge on the world, and to call members of them, that is, in faith and 
men to gvodnefs and virtue. We holinefs, to raife and improve their 
* read, with the glow of philanthropy, charaéters, inf order ‘ to give them an 
of thofe who were, in former times, inheritance among them that are fanc- 
the lights and ornaments of their own tified ;° i. e. to prepare them for future 
day, the able advocates of truth, and happineis. It is, as it were, to take 
the bright patterns of goodnefs. If men out of the world, to wean them 
we have known fuch, if we have en- fromthe low purfuits and gratifications 
joyed the benefit of their inftruCtions, of it, and to make them citizens of 
labours and example, let us praife and Aeaven; to raife the ‘ons of men ta 
adore the providence whicn gave them the high character, and honour, of the 
to be the lights and ornaments of our /exs of God, and make thei heirs of a 
days, and placed us within the orbit of happy immortality, And is not every 





their enlightening, attractive and ani- 
mating influences. I devoutly rejoice 
that I was a contemporary with Dr. 
Prieftley, had an intereft in his eftcem 
«and regards, and have been inftruéted 

and edified by his pen and example. 
* Let us all, my friends, rejoice 


other obje&t low and mean compared 
with this? Give it, then, that plage 
in your regards to which it is entitled, 
and, amidit all the neceflary cares of 
this life, never lofe fight of your great 
deftination for another, Suffer not 
your minds to be talcinated by any 
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thing that this world can prefent to 
vou ; but, as the apoftle exhorts, hold- 
ing all other things in delervedly low 
eftimation, ‘ walk worthy of God, 
and be fruitful in every good word 
and work. to do his'will.” ‘ Seeing,’ as 
another apoltle obferves, ‘ that all 
thefe things mutt be diffolved,” fince 
all our connexions here mutt foon be 
broken, at leat by death, and an in- 
finitely more important ftate awairs us 
beyond the grave, * what manner of 
perfons ought we to be in holy con- 
verfation and godlinefs ?”’ Amen. 





LXVI. A Sermon, preached April 22, 


3804, at Mill Hill Chapel, in Leeds, 
on the Death of the Rev, Dr. 
PriesTLEY. By Wm. Woon, 
F. L. S. 45 pages. Fobnfon. 15. 6d. 
OHN v. 35, is the paflage on 
which this manly addrets is 
tounded—~and it thus energetically 
clofes refpeéting the late Dr. Pricflley. 
«* He has now finifhed a iong and 
eventful life: he has gone through 
good and evil report : he has met with 
affectionate triends jand malignant 
enemies: he has experienced in this 
world much enjoyment, and not a 
little fuffering. He was a man, and 
therefore liable to err. Like all other 
men he doubtlefs fumetimes erred. His 
judgment was fallible, and might 
fometimes miftake falfhood for truth : 
his feelings were ftrong, and his lan- 
guage might not always be fafficiently 
guarded. But his heart was never 
materially wrong: his life was an 
uniform courfe of fincere and rational 
godlineis, of unwearied and extenfive 
ufetulneis, of ftrict and undeviating 
perfowa virtue. And his lait mo- 
ments were in perfect union with the 
whole of his tormer days: his ruling 
aflions, a love of facred truth, a de- 
Fire to promote the extentfion of reli- 
gious knowledge, and a warm regard 
to the beft interefts of mankind, con- 
tinued with hun till the hour of death. 
He refts frum «1s cavour, and bis works 
follow bin. He bas been a burning 
gad a sbining light; and thole who 


truly knew hiin rejoiced in bis light. 
Like a fervent fummer’s fun, he rofe 
at an early hour, to fend forth his 
beams far and wide, and illuftrate the 
wonders of his Creator’s works ; and 
though, when not far advanced beyond 
the height of noon, he was affailed by 
a fudden ftorm, which hid him from 
the eyes of men, and ftemed for a 
time to have blotted him out from the 
firmament of heaven, he moved in a 
{phere far-above its reach, and paffed 
on with undiminithed ftrength. Hig 
rays were intercepted, but not extin. 
guifhed: his glory was obfcured, but 
not loft. He foon dilpelled the thicket 
blacknefs of the gloom, burft, at 
length, through the - yielding cloud, 
and at the folemn hour of eve, ap- 
peared all calm and ferene, with a lefs 
dazzling {plendour, but apparently 
with a larger orb; giving zo the ad- 
miring world a delightful earneft that 
he will rife again to a brighter morn, 
and thine with a new tuftre through 
ever-extending courfe of a conftant 
ay. 

Happy willit be for us, my brethren, 
if, like him, we perfevere to the end. 
Without his {plendid endowments, 
we may imitate his fterling virtues ; 
without his acute difcernment, we 
may fearch for ufeful truth as for 
hidden treafure; without his exten- 
five knowledge, we may become wife 
to the everlaitiog falvation of our 
fouls.” 

i 
LXVII. A Sermon, preached in the 

Unitarian Chapel, in Effex fireet, 

London, Sunday, April 15, 1804, ow 

Occajfion of the Death of the Rev. 

oserH ParesTLeYy, LL. D. F. 
. 8. &c. who died at Northumber- 
land in Penfylvania, North America, 

February 4, 1804.  Publifbed at 

particular Requeh. By Joun Dis- 

ney, D. D. F.S. A. Jobajom. 22 

pages. Second Edition. 

K. Difney has chofen for his 

text Rev. xiv 13, and has paid 
an ingenious tribute of refpeét to the 
memory of his learned friend. 
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CORRECT LIST 


OF 


NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR JULY. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Gecrgzical Effays ; Being a Sele€tion of 
the moft approved Effays on Agriculture 
thet have been publifhed within the laft 
300 Vears : with original Effays on Naru- 
tal Hiftory. By A. Hunter, M.D. F. RS. 
Vol V. and Vi. 8vo. 1. 18. boards, 

BOTANY. 

Elements of Botany: or, Outlines of 
the Natural Hiftory of Vegetables ; i}- 
Yofirated by Plates. By Benjamig Smith 
Barton, M. D. Profeflox of Natural Hif. 
tory, &c. Penfylvania, Revifed and ¢ or. 
se€ted, with the Addition of Britith Ex- 
amples and Notes, by the Englith Editor 
&vo. 158 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and 
Corvefpondence of Sir William Jones. By 
Lord Teignmouth, Royal gto. uniformly 
with the Werks of Sir William Jones; 
with a Portrait of Fac Simile. 41. 10s. 
in boards. 

The Firt and Second Volumes of the 
Life of George Washington, C mmanier 
in Chief of the American Forces: com- 
piled under the Infpection of the Hon. 
Buthrod Washington, from criginal Papers 
bequeathed to him by his deceatid Rela~ 
tive. To which is prefixed, a View of 
the Colonies planted by the Englith onthe 
Continent of North America, from their 
fixit Settlement. By’ John Marhhall, 
Chief Juftice of the United States. 
Dedicated by Permiffion to the Marquis of 
Lanfdown. Embellifhed with a Portrait 
by Fittler, from Stuart’s Pi€ture,a View 
eof Mount Vernon, and Maps of the 
Uniced Staies.. gto. rl. sts. 6d. each 
Volume, in boards, The fame Volumes 
in Svo, 10s. 6d. each, boards,” Phillips. 

The Continuation making four or five 
Volumes, will be publifhad as faft as Mr. 
Phillips, the Purchafer of the Englith 
Copy Right, thall receive the Manutcript 
from America. 

DRAMA. 

The Hunter of the Alps, a Drama, 
interiperfed with Mutic. By Mr. Diamond, 
Jun. As performed at the Theatre Royal, 
Hay Market. 

EDUCATION. 

An Analogica! Pra€tical Grammar of 
the German ard French Languages. By 
Dr. Render. 6s. boards. 

HISTORY. 

Anciert and Modern Malta; containing 

a Deicription uf that Ifland, its Produc. 


tions, Govarnments, Monuments of Ans 
tiquities, <c. as alfo the Hiftory of the 
Knig'ts of St. John of Jerufalem; with a 
particular Account of che Events which 
preceded the Capture of the ifland by, the 
French, &c. By Louis Boifclin, Knight 
of Malta Illuftrated with Views, &c. 
3 Vols. 4to. 4]. 4s. boards. 

PRILOSOPHY. . 

The Third Volume of the Abridgment 
of the Philofophical TranfaQions ; edited 
by Drs. Hutton, Shaw and Pearfon. 
10s. 6d. 

, POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

A Defence of the Slave Trade, on the 
Ground of Humanity, Policy, and Jut+ 
tee. TS. 

The twenty-fecond Report of the Society 
for Bettering the Conditionof the Poor. 1s. 

An Effay on the Principle of Commer- 
cia! Exchanges, ard particularly of the 
Exchange between Great Britain and 
Iveland: with an Enquiry inwo the Effeét 
of the Bank Reftridtion. By John Leflic 
Fotter, Fig. 5s. boards. 

The Claim of the Britith Weft India 
Colonifts to the Right of obtaining Supplies 
from America, ftated and vindicated, in 
Anfwer to Lond Sheffield’s StriQtureas 
By G. W, Jordan, Efq. Agent for Barbas 
does. 35. 

Mr. Adam’s Speech at the Bar of the 
Houfe of Commons, againft the. St. 
James’s Poor Bill; with various Extradts 
of the Manageinent of the Poor at Ham. 
burgh, Scotland, gc. 6d. 

An Addrefs to the Reprefentatives of 
Ireland, upon the Meafure of raifing a 
permanent Eorce. 6d. 

POE LRY- 

The AEneid of Virgil, tranflated into 
Verie; by the Abbé Delille. 2 Vo's, 
8vo. 148. boards. 

An Inftru€tive Epiftle to the Lord 
Mayor, on the Propofal of an Addrefs of 
Thinks to Mr. Addington, for his great 
and upright Conduét when Prime Minifter. 
By Peter Pindar. 1s. 

Poems, by Thomas Browne, M. D. 
2 vols. I2mo. 

POLITICAL. 

An accurate Detail of feveral important 
Political Occurrences’ that have taken 
place in France fince the Peace of Amiens ; 
with Obfervations tending to develope the 
Secret Defigns of Bonaparte againtt this 
Country ; together with interefting Anece 
dotes of Genesal Dumourier. 43s. ‘ 
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. The Anti-Corfican, or War of Liberty 5 
a Series of Letters, addrefied to the People 
of the United Empire. Firft publifhed in 
the Stary under the Signature of Galgacas. 
Revifed and correéted by the Author. 
Svo. 38. 6d. 

NAVIGATION. 

The Complete Navigator; or, An ealy 
and familar Guide to the Theory and 
Praftice of Navigition; with all the 
requifite Tables: illuftrated with Engrav-~ 
ings. By Andrew Mackay, L. L. D. F. 
R.S. 8vo, 220 pages. 

NOVELS. 

The Reformed Reprobate. 3 vols. 12s. 
boards. 

. The Lake of Killarney. 
Maria Porter. 3 vols. rama 

The Dachefs of La Valliere, the 
Mittrefs of Louis XIV. An Hiftorical 
Romance; by Madame Genlis. 2 vols. 
12mo. 9s. boards. 

MEDICAL. 

An Anfwer to Mr. Goldfon, proving 
that Vaccination is a permanent Security 
againft the Small Pox. By John Ring, 
Memb:r of the College of Surgeons, 
London. 15. 6d. 

A Treatife on Madnefs and Suicile ; 
with the Modes of determining with 
Precifion, Mental Affections in a legal 
Point of View ; and containing Objections 
to Vomiting, Opium, é. By W. Rowley, 
M.D. 53s. few-d. 

A Treatife on Gun- thot Wounds( which 
obtained the Premium given be th: Royal 
Cilleg> ef Surgeons, for the Year 1303.) 
By Thomas Chevalier. 4s. 6d. boards. 

MISCELLANIES 

Audi alteram Partem; or, the real 
Situation of the Navy of Great Britain at 
the prriod of Eirl Sr. Vincent's Retigna- 
tion; being a Reply to the Mittaements 
of §* An Anfwer to Mr. Pitt’s Attack upon 
Earl St. Vincent and the Admiralty 5” 
alfo containing the Subftance of.a tupprefied 
Pamphlet oa the fame Subje&. By an 
Officer of the Royal Navy. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Editor of the Edinburgh 
Review, by Robert Jackfon, M. D. 
Ts. 6d. 

A Reply toa Pamphlet, entitled A 
brief Enquiry into the prefent Condition of 
the Navy of Great Britain;’’ wherein is 
demongrated the Force of the Enemy, and 
what was oppofed to it by the iate Board 
of Admiralty, &c. &c. 18 

A Letter to Lord Archibald Hamilton, 
on the Occafion of bis late Pamphiet 5 in 
which the Fatal Confequences of the 
King's melancnoly Srate of Health are 
particularly confid-red. 15. 6d. 

The Official Detence of General Moreau 
b«fore the Tribunal at Paris. Tranflated 
teom the Original, which has been 
fupprefled at Paris. 35. Od. 


By Anne 
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Bonaparteana; or, Sketches to ferve 
for an Inquiry into the Virtues of the 
Bonaparie Family, coutaining A) ecdores 
never before publifhed ; and Extraéts from 
amoral Work, .ppreffed by Bunaparte. 
Izmo,. 33. 6d. boards 

An Enguiry into the Caufes of popular 
Diicontent in Ireland. 28, 

A Parochial Lik of the Poll for the 
County of Middlefex, at tae Gencral 
Election in the Year 1802. 10. 6d, bds. 

A Letter to the R-v. R. Warner, by 
the Rev. Thomas Falconer; to which is 
now aided a Poftfcript. (The Poft{cripe 
grivis to the Purchaiers of the Letter 
valy) is. 

A L :tter to the Rey. Thomas Falconer ; 
in which a Vindication of the Rev. R. 
Warner’s S:rmony entitled, ** War In- 
confittent with Chriitianity,” is attempts 
ed. Is. 

A Tour through the Southern Counties 
of England; by Peregrine Proje@ and 
Timothy Type. I2mo. 20 pages. 

The Charge of the Chief Juttices 
Edward Chriftian, Eig. tothe Grand Jury, 
at the lat Affizes heid at Bly ; to which 
are annexed Objervations upon the Inf. 
cacy of an Armed Peatantry, and che 
Utility of arming the Conftables; with 
Suggeiti ns for a Plan of adding imme~ 
diately to the National Force 4o0,0ca 
pec s, without any Public 
Expence, a ith little Inconveaience to 
Individuals. ts. 

An Anfwer to Dr. Gillies* Supplement 
to his Analyfis of Ariftotle’s Works ; in 
which the Untaishfulnefs of his Tranflacor 
of Arittotle’s Ethics is unfolded. By 
Thomas Taylor. 

The Bibliographical Dictionary, Vol. 
VI. which finitbes the Alphabet; con- 
taining, amo og other important Articics, 
an ample Account of Testaments. 

MINERALOGY. 

Organic Remains of a former W. rid; 
or, an Examination of the Mineralized 
Remains of the Vegetables and Animals 
of the Antediluvian World, generally 
termed Extraneous Foflijs. © By James 
Parkinfon, Vol. 1. containing the Veo 
getable Kingdom, with coloured. Plates. 
4to. 2i, 2s. 

MILITARY. 

A Plan for rendering the Levée en 
Maffe, defenfive, and permanently ufeful ; 
in which the U fe of the Pike is introduced, 
With Plates. 2s. 6d. : 

The Proceedings of the General Court 
Martial upon Major John Gordon, or the 
late 8th Weft India Keg ment. Publithed 
from an Official Copy received frem the 
Jucge Advocate Gener'l. By the Hoa. 
Andrew Cochrane Johnitoae. 

TRAVELS. 
Travels from Berlia to Paris, in the 
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Spring of the prefent Year(1804); with Homeri Ilias, Heynii, cum brevi ané 
Sketches of the exiiting State of Society, notatione. 2 vols. Lipf. 1804. 
Manners, and Public Opinion, and with Ditto, 2 vols. fine Paper. 
original Anecdotes of eminent Charaéters —Pindarus, Heynii. 3 vols. 21. 23 
in the French Metropolis. By Augufta  Pindarus, in ufum Scholarum, Heynii. 
Von Kotzebue, Author of the Strangers Homeri Ilias, cura Wolfii. 2 vols. vele 
&¢. Tranflated from the German. 3vols. lum Paper, 11. 14s. new Edition, Lipf. 
finall vo. 158. boards. Phillips. 1804. 
Letters on Silefia, written during a Ditto, 2-vols, common Paper, with 32 
Tour through that Conntry inthe Year Plates, 11 14s. 
1800, 1801. By his Excellency John Novum Teftamentum Grecum, cunt 
Quincey Adams. ‘Embellifhed with a nutis Criticis, editit Griefbach. Vol. I. 
New Map. 8s, boards. and 1]. 4to. A fplendid Edition. 52. 
TOPOGRAFHY. 15s. 6d. 
The Hiftory of Leicefterthire, containing § Gicero de Finibus. LEdidit Rath. 12s. 
the Hundred of Weft Gofore. By John Lipf. 1804. 
Nichols, F. A. S. Embellithed with 95 Ditto, vellum Paper. 18s. Lipf. 1804. 
Plates. The Fifth Porton. Folio. Theocritus, a Dahl. ros. 6d. Lipf 
North Wales, including its Scenery, 3804. 
Antiquities, Cuftoms, and fome Sketches Anthologia Gr. a Jacobs. Vol. XIE 
of its Natural Hiftory, delineated. By 105, 
the Rev. Wm. Bingley, A. M. Illuftrated —_PJinii Panegyricus, a Gieric. 6s. Lipf. 
with a new Map, Frontifpicce, and. feweral 1804. ; 
favourite Welth Airs. 2 vols. 8vo. © Wildenow, Hortus Berolinenfis. No- 
al, 38, boards. . One, Two, Three, 31. 
THEOLOGY. : Someriny, Icones Oculi Humani. 41. 
A Sermon preached before the Lordsim © Roche Aymon, Art de la Guerre, 4 
the Abbey Church, Weftminfter, 25th vols. and plates feparate, 31. 38. 1804. 
May, 1804, being the Day appointed for Dindorf, Lexicon Hebraicum. Vol. II. 
a General Faft. By the Bithop of Glou- Damafceni; Hiftoriarum, Excerpta & 
cefter. 15 6d. Fragmenta Grace. 8s. 6d. 
The Authenticity, uncorrupted Prefere | Homeri Batrachomylomachia. 6s. 1804. 
vation, and Credibility of the New Tefta- —_ Euripidis Tragedize Quatuor, a Porfon. 
ment. By Godfrey Lefs, Profeffor in 125. 


the Univerfity of Gottingen. Tranflated NEw MUSIC, 
from the laft Edition of the German. By Printed and fold by Robert Birchall, Nos 
Roger Kingdon, A. M. 8vo. 7s. boards. 133, New Bond-ftreet. 


The Limit of our Enquiries with refpe& = Three Englith Songs, with an Accome 
to the Nature and Attributes of the Deity: paniment for the Harp or Piano Forte, 
a Sermon preached before the Univerfiry compofed by Mifs D’Alpy, price 2s. 64. 
of Cambridge, July t, 1804. By Charles Cherubini’s La Liberta, confifting of 
Law, D. D. 4to. 38 pages. Seven Italian Duetts, Book 2d. 7s. 6d. 

The Importance of Education to the Haigh's favourite Sonata for the Piano 
Chriftian Minifter; a Sermon preached at Forte, with a Gipfy Rondo, 2s. 

Exeter, June 1804, in Recommendation The favourite Dance inthe Counterfeit, 
of the Academical Inftitution in that arranged forthe Piano Forte, by Lyon, 1s, 


City. By John Kentith. 8vo. 30 pages. A Morrice Dance, arranged for Ditto, © 


Memoirs of Eminently Pious Women, by Ditto, 1s. 
By the Rev. Dr. Gibbons and G. -Jer- A Sonata and two favourite Airs, with 
ment, 2 vols. 8vo. 188. boards, Variations for the Harp, fele&ted by Ph. 

Tne Harmony of the Evangelifts. By J. Meyer, Sen. 4s. 
the Riy. Dr. James Macknight, anew A fifth Ductt, for the Harp and Piano 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. boards. Forte, dedicated to Lady Blackett, by 

The Four Gofpels. Tranflated from Ferrari Opi. 35. 6s. 
the Greek, with preliminary Differtations A ** Pot Pourri,’’ confifting of favourite 
and Notes Critical and Explanatory, a Airs, éc. from Mozart's celebrated Ope~ 
new Edition, with great Additions, 4 ras, arranged for the Harp and Piano Forte, 
vols. tvo. rl. 16s. by Boildieu, 6s. 

FOREIGN BOOKS. Mozart’s Six Duetts for two Flutes, 

Imported by Evans, 26, Pall Mall. Book 2d. 8s. 

Virgilivs, Heynii, 4 vols. new Edition, —_Braifinfky"s Six Duetts, for two Flutes, 
21. 8s. Lipf. 1804. Op. 6. 78. 6d. 

Ditto, 4 vols. fine Paper, 31. ‘ 
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